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SOME ASPECTS OF THE WELFARE STATE IN BRITAIN ! 
Begum S. S. Ikramullah 


After the war a novel experiment was introduced in Great Britain, 
that of the welfare state. Since about the end of 19th century, the ordinary 
people, the working classes of Britain, had been demanding more and 


more of the good things of life, in fact an equal opportunity to share in 


all the things. This demand has been made and is being made in all parts 
of the world. What distinguishes the welfare state, indeed the whole 
socialist movement in Great Britain, is the fact of its acceptance by 
the well-to-do. The acceptance of the demand of the ‘have-nots’ by the 
‘haves’ has meant the voluntary sharing of power and wealth with the 
common people. This has taken the sting out of socialism in Britain and 
has brought about the welfare state. To establish equality of opportunity 
and to abolish freedom from want and freedom from fear, laws were 
passed to advance education, health and employment. In education, it 
was made possible for every child of the working classes to reach the 
University stage and to pursue higher studies if he was talented enough 
todo so. In health, the fear of illness was mitigated by the health insurance 
scheme, through which every person could claim the most expensive 
treatment free of cost. The fear of unemployment was taken off by an 
employment insurance scheme, to which both the employers and the 
employees contribute. 


Not all these measures were introduced after the last war. Some of them 
had been introduced partially before the war, e.g. health and employ- 
ment measures. Now there has been a full-scale introduction of such 
measures. Free education uptill the age of 14 for all children had been 
in vogue in England since 1871, when the Primary Education Act was 
passed. But now much more thorough and much more general educational 
reforms have been introduced. 


I shall first go into some detail regarding education. So far every 
child from the age of 6 to 14 could go to what were known as Board 
and Council schools, where education was free. After that the boy or 


oe 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 18 December, 1959. 
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girl went to work in factories or shops. The exceptionally brilliant child 
could get scholarships and go to a public school and later on to a university. 
That is how for a very long time it has always been possible for a very 
brilliant child of the working class people to get higher education. But 
the opportunity was for a few and only an exceptionally clever child could 
avail of it. What has happened now is that the opportunity for higher 
education has been given to a much larger number of children. This 
has been done through the introduction of what is called the 11-plus test. 
This test is taken by all children, at the age of 11 or 114, whether they 
are at free primary schools or other schools. This test, in which knowledge 
is not so important as the general level of intelligence and aptitude, 
decides whether a boy or girl has the bent for academic education or not. 
If he or she has the bent for academic education, the child is sent to what 
are known as grammar schools. The children that do not have the bent 
are sent to a type of school which is called modern secondary school. 
The modern secondary school is not very different from the old Board 
or Council school. The age for compulsory education is now 15 and 
not 14 as ‘t formerly was. Effort is also made in the modern secondary 
school to have a much wider curriculum, so that the boy or girl, who 
goes to such a school, also should have a more general and thorough 
education. Children, who pass out, find jobs mostly in factories or other- 
wise engage in manual work. Children, who go to grammar schools, get 
the opportunity of going to universities and for pursuing other higher 
and expensive technical courses. Therefore, the desire of parents for 
their children to pass the test and get into a grammar school is very great. 
There is a great deal of disappointment, when a child fails in_ these 
iests. Though the examinations are conducted fairly and nobody has 
suggested that these are anything but completely impartial, there is a lot 
of heart-burning and frustration when a child does not pass and get into 
a grammar school. The tests sometimes are considered to be unfair. It is 
a very controversial matter. Eleven isa very young age for developing 
children and perhaps the test is not a 100 per cent certain way of ascer- 
taining the ability of a child. But it is as good a way as has yet been 
devised in any country and by and large it works very fairly. 


After the grammar school stage, there are state scholarships, which 
enable the students to go up to a university. In the universities there ane 
further state scholarships. A student may get a scholarship to pay his 
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fees. But if his parents are too poor to help, the state gives him scholar- 
ship not only to enable him to study but also to clothe him and meet 
other incidenal expenses while he is studying. Therefore, the student; 
who wants to study and has the aptitude for it, gets the fullest opportu- 
nity to reach the highest rung of the educational ladder. 


In health, for a long time, there was what was known as the panel 
system, that is, free treatment was given by doctors on panels contributed 
for the purpose. There was health insurance for the working class people, 


‘the employers and the employees both contributing a small sum towards 


it. But this was limited to certain groups and also it did not include 
expensive operations, confinements, glasses and so forth. Health insurance 
now covers everything and applies to all income groups. Though you 
are not forced to go to the state doctor, you have to pay for health 
insurance. You are free to pay a fee and go to your private doctor; but 
insurance is compulsory. It is typical of the British that even though 
they pay for insurance, they do not always go to the state doctor. 


The situation is not as easy as it seems. The scheme is still in the 
working stage. There is a shortage in Britain of doctors and of hospital 
beds. Rush on the doctors is so great that, even though they pay the 
insurance, a lot of people go to private doctors. One has to wait several 
hours and sometimes even a day or two before a doctor can see one. 
Thus the apparently rosy picture misleads people and one hears all the 
time that everything is free in Britain’ and that it is an earthly paradise. 
That is not strictly true. If you are emergently ill, then you do get a bed. 
But in less serious illness, one has to wait sometimes as long as three 
months, not because of discrimination but because there are not enough 
beds and not enough doctors. A lot of people unnecessarily take advantage 
of the health service and further add to its load. For this reason doctors 
cannot give sufficient attention to patients. But this is an experimental 
stage. When there will be more doctors, peopie will look at it as they 
look at other civic and municipal amenities. They will not then run to 
doctors, even if they have a slight headache or a cold; and eventually 
things will settle down. 


Unemployment insurance has existed in England for a long time. It 
has now been extended further and both the employers and employees 
contribute substantial sums towards it. At the moment, there is full 
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employment in Britain and the fear of want has more or less dis. 
appeared. While unemployed, a man gets an allowance. Of course, 
it is not according to the cost of living nor is it a princely allowance. But 
with what he gets, a man can certainly keep body and soul together while 
he is looking for a job. 


Old-age pensions have also existed for some time. Now their amount 
has been increased and the age at which a person becomes eligible for 
them has been lowered. 


The unemployed get about £2 as unemployment insurance per week 
and in Britain today one can live only very very poorly on_ that 
amount. People, who have no other source of income, are the group that 
is still in want in Britain. They are going to do something about it, be- 
cause combined with certain other tendencies, which have grown up in 
all modern societies, such as'indifference towards relations and neighbours, 
it makes for real hardship. You come across very old people, going about 
slowly and laboriously, living miserably and fed inadequately. Their 
children and other relations are indifferent to their sad lot. 


But what has been the effect of all these amenities that have been pro- 
vided to people in the welfare state of Britain? Has it made people more 
hardworking, more reliable, more conscientious? Unfortunately that has 
not been so. It cannot be true conclusively that unemployment insurance 
has made the English working class lazy. The working man in Britain is 
fully employed and gets an.adequate salary; if he is not employed, he gets 
his unemployment insurance. These facts have affected his habits and 
attitudes. I first lived in Britain in 1937-40 and before that my great-uncle, 
my. uncle and my father. all lived there each for some time. So I have 
first hand and. second-hand knowledge of British ways. On the basis 
of that knowledge I could say that in the old days the reliability and punc- 
tuality of the English working-class was unquestionable. If a thing was 
promised at 11 o’clock on.a Monday morning, you got it at that time. 
I have known it personally that if I went to a shop and said, “I want 
such and such a thing” and was told, “‘it is not available, but we can get 
it for you in two days’, the article was delivered at the appointed time 
and place without fail. That does not happen any more. You never get 
anything done under threé weeks, because of shorter hours of work and 
so’forth. If you want to havé your shoes repaired, three weeks is the mini- 
mum and perhaps sometitties-you may have to wait for:even four or five 
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weeks. Then when you go for them the man behind the counter says, 
“she says she ordered” and someone else, with an expression which is 
most typical, would say, “they are not here’’. This is so different from 
what used to be 23 years ago. Then there was politeness, courtesy and 
téliability. The fact is that unemployment insurance has affected these 
things. And I am not the only person who has this feeling. The British 
themselves have it and so do all visiting foreigners. It is a sad commentary 
on human nature that your state does so much for you and it results in 
your doing less on your part. I hope that this is a transitional phase and 


‘that it will pass. More facilities for education, health and unemployment 


insurance have not resulted, as one would have hoped, in creating a better 
race of men and women, more devoted to duty, more hard working and 
more conscientious. I suppose as soon as one set of problems is settled 
another set always presents itself. 


I should now like to give you my impression of the effect of the welfare 
state on the middle and upper classes. The professional class, the intelli- 
gentsia, schoolmasters, university professors, clergymen, doctors, lawyers— 
I do not mean the five-figure lawyers—have really adapted and adjusted 
themselves to the changed conditions. Most of my friends come from 
this class and it is really wonderful to see how they have kept pace with 
these changes. Most of the women of this class are very intelligent, some 
of them being writers, painters and so forth. Everyone of them now does 
her own house work, including the washing of dishes and floors. When 
they find time, they even do part-time teaching or other work or even 
full time work. They do it mostly without grumbling, without resentment 
and without making a fuss. This is true also of those Britishers who 
were out in Pakistan or India and had a very easy life here. They have 
gone back to England and have adjusted themselves to a socialist order. 
Men who were Governors and Executive Councillors in these parts do 
their own gardening and their wives do all their house work. That is a 
very heartening thing to see. 


Now for the effect of these changes on the aristocracy. Most of the 
owners of the big estates have, due to high taxation, lost all their money. 
It is really rather sad but one cannot help admiring them for the manner 
in which they are trying to keep up their ancestoral homes, some of which 
date back to the 13th or 14th century. They themselves may be living in 
only three rooms of those houses. They do their own gardening and 
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marketing and the titled ladies do all their house work. It has put them 
on their mettle. That has beera good thing. Here you see that death duty 
and the super-tax have actually had a crippling effect on these people, 
They are destroying the class which was really the flower of the English 
race, its intelligentsia as well as aristocracy. The beautiful houses are 
decaying. Their pictures and silver are being taken away by foreigners, 
mostly Americans. Thinking people in England have begun to wonder 
if all that was really necessary. That partly explains the victory of the 
Conservatives for a second time in the elections. 


The British have a deep sense of history. They feel that socialism has 
done what good it could do and that the time has come to call a halt 
to the process of futher socialisation. If you look at the Conservative 
Party programme, you will find that it is not different from the Labour 
programme. Thus the welfaer state has come to stay in Britain. 
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EMIR ABD-AL-QADIR AND THE ALGERIAN STRUGGLE 


Asma Rashid 


For the past five years, Algeria has been the theatre of one of the 
worst wars of our times. The way the ill-armed and destitute Algerians 
are defying the full might of France, supplemented as it is by the moral 
and material support of her allies, forms a most exciting chapter of 
‘history. 


They have inherited the faith which sustains them from their ancestors, 
whose religious zeal carried them across deserts, mountains and oceans, 
to bring the message of God to the remotest parts of the world. The fire 
that burns in them has been smouldering for a century and a half, during 
which time they have seen themselves gradually deprived of all that 
makes life worth living. Their mosques and tombs were desecrated, their 
land and property seized, their language and culture subverted, their 
sons butchered and daughters insulted. They found themselves aliens in 
their own country. Time and again they rose in protest, only to be crushed 
by brute force; and for some time it seemed that they could fight no more. 


The present struggle of the Algerians is but a continuation of their 
earlier resistance to French aggression. The hero of that resistance, Emir 
Abd-al-Qadir, inspires the freedom fighters of today. Thus the Algerian 
struggle for liberty began not 5 but 129 years ago, and the atrocities being 
committed by the French today are no accident but in entire conformity 
with the policy they have consistently followed since their entry into 
Algeria. 


Early in the 18th century, France looked around for a colonial venture 
to raise its prestige abroad and consolidate its position at home. Algeria, 
an independent Muslim state, in nominal dependence on the Porte, was 
marked out for a target. An alleged insult offered by the Bey to their 
Consul in Algiers, was considered a sufficient pretext for action. In 1830, 
a French fleet, with 37,000 men besides cavalry and artillery, entered the 
Bay of Sidi Ferruj. From there the French army marched on to Algiers, 
which was subjected to heavy bombardment from the sea. The defenders, 
Turks and Arabs, fought desperately to the last but were overpowered, 
117 
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and on 15 July the enemy occupied the historic city, after it had been 
reduced to shambles. 


The French General Bourmont had promised security of person, 
property and religion to the Algerians. But he threw his words to the 
winds once the town was secure in his hands. The palace and houses were 
ransacked, the army disbanded, and the Bey exiled. The bloody era of 
French occupation had begun. 


More and more reinforcements poured in as the French pushed their 
advance further into the country. In November, General Savary, the 
new commander, gave a further impetus to French conquest by intro- 
" ducing razziaz' into French strategy. His most notable exploit was the 
massacre of Bou Offia in April 1833, when all the members of the un- 
suspecting tribe were surprised and slain while they slept. Tidings of 
this brutal massacre spread as on wings of fire, kindling up a fierce war 
of despair, that cost France so dear in men, money and reputation. 


It was about this time that Abd-al-Qadir appeared and assumed 
command of the war of liberation, which hitherto had been mostly un- 
organised and ineffectual. He was born in 1806, near Maskara, in an illus- 
trious Moroccan Syed family that had migrated to Oran in the 18th 
century. He had received his early education from his father, Mohy-ud- 
Din, a learned and pious man. Without neglecting his training in arms 
and athletics, in which he soon excelled, he applied himself diligently 
to the sciences of philosophy, religion and poetry and gained a mastery 
over them. 


In 1828, he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca with his father and 
returned to find his country overrun by the French. After the Turkish 
governor of Oran had submitted to the French, the people of the province 
begged Mohy-ud-Din to place himself at their head. Too old to resume 
military duties himself, he referred them to his son, who, young as he 
was, readily shouldered the responsibility. In November 1832, he was 
formally proclaimed Emir and made his solemn entry into Maskara. 


The Emir immediately set about to organise his government, and 
form a ‘union of defence’ to wage a war of liberation. An advisory council 





1 Derived from the Arabic 43; (military expedition or raid), it implied a 


surprise massacre of an entire tribe or village. 
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of the learned was created and ministers were appointed. A certain 
number of cavalry was raised from each tribe and with these levies, he 
commenced his struggle. 


Soon most of the Oran region was under his sway and parties of his 
soldiers were attacking French positions. General Desmichels organised 
a series of expeditions against the Emir; but a few encounters convinced 
him that they had to deal with no ordinary man and that further prepara- 
tions were necessary to combat his power. Peace overtures were made to 


‘the Emir and, in February 1834, a treaty was signed between him and 


Desmichels, recognising the Emir’s sovereignty over the entire Oran 
province with the exception of a few cities. 


With Maskara as his capital, the Emir began building up his young 
state. “Descended from a saintly family, himself learned and devout, a 
Haji, frank, generous and hospitable, and a splendid horseman, redoubt- 
able in battle and fired with the patriotic zeal which belongs to a born 
leader of men,”’! Abd-al-Qadir became the hero-saint of the Muslims, 
who were united under him as never before. His character was faithfully 
portrayed in his appearance. Of middle height, he had a long, pale face, 
black beard and remarkable eyes. An air of gentle melancholy always 
characterised him. His speech was brilliant and lively and his utterances 
punctuated with the name of God. Modest in manner and humble in 
apparel, he represented the ideal virtues of a Muslim. 


The French, alarmed at his growing power, which spelled ruin of 
all their fond hopes of a North African empire, bestirred themselves. 
They had doubled their forces and, violating their pledged word, des- 
patched, in July 1835, General Trezel to storm Maskara. Apprised of 
their intentions, the Emir summoned a public meeting, and informing the 
people of French perfidy, called upon them to unite and prepare them- 
selves for the defence of their faith and liberty. 


After three days of intense fighting outside Maskara, the enemy 
thought it expedient to withdraw to Oran city. The Emir, with a small 
body of horsemen, went in pursuit and, having outstripped the French, 
lay in wait at Maqta. As the French host, in magnificient array, came up, 
the surrounding hills and rocks suddenly rang with ‘“‘Allah-o-Akbar’’, the 


battle cry of the mujahidin, who fell on the French and routed them com- 





1 Lane-Poole, Stanley, The Barbary Corsairs. 
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pletely. Trezel barely saved his life, but lost twelve hundred men and the 
entire supply of arms and provisions. 


The news of the defeat shocked and surprised the French. Trezel was 
replaced by Marshal Clausel, who was entrusted with the “mission of 
annihilating Abd-al-Qadir.”” Along with the Duke of Orleans, he led a 
huge army, supported by artillery, towards Maskara. Knowing that his 
force was too small to contend against such heavy odds, the Emir aban- 
doned Maskara, which was later vengefully sacked by the French armies. 
when they entered it in December, 1835. On his march back, however, 
Clausel was greatly inconvenienced by the very person he had been 
deputed to destroy. Early next year, the Marshal again tried to capture 
the Emir in the vicinity of Tlemsen, but was forced to retire, after suffering 
heavy losses. 


General Bugeaud, a cold-blooded Napoleonic veteran, was now des- 
patched to try his luck against the Algerian leader. In April 1837, he 
arrived at Taafna to rescue General Arlanger, who, with his army, had 
been hemmed in by the mujahidin. The French column was relieved after 
an obstinate struggle. but Bugeaud failed to lay his hands on the Emir 
himself. 


By this time. the French were quite exhausted, and again sued the 
Emir for peace. Accordingly, in May 1837, a treaty was signed, which 
recognised the Emir’s sovereignty over nearly the whole of Tittery, Oran 
and Algiers provinces, in all nearly two-thirds of the entire country. 


Another motive behind the French desire for peace was the continued 
insubordination of Ahmed, the Bey of Constantine. Expeditions directed 
against him had all proved disastrous failures. The new treaty allowed 
the French to focus their full attention on him and, in October 1837, a 
huge army reached the outskirts of Constantine. After seven days of 
fierce fighting, the French entered the city, but they did so only on the 
corpses of its heroic defenders and after tasting bitterly the edge of Muslim 
steel. 


Now that he had a period of comparative quiet, the Emir devoted 
himself to the organisation of his state, and proved himself as great an 
administrator as he was a warrior. He divided the whole territory into 
provinces, headed by governors, each of whom possessed about 1,300 
regular infantry and a detachment of cavalry. A standing national army 
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looked after the defence of the country as a whole. Precise rules were 
laid down for soldiers’ pay, uniform, hierarchy, promotion and awards. 
Silos of grain were built to ensure a constant food supply. Arms manu- 
factories, capable of producing guns and cannon were erected, and for- 
tresses, roads and bridges were built or repaired at all strategic points. 
Justice was administered simply and effectively, by duly appointed gadis, 
while mosques and schools provided centres of assembly and education. 
Peace, prosperty. and order, such as the Algerians had not known for 
decades, reigned everywhere. 


Milianeh served as the capital. Perched securely on the summit of a 
rock, the city abounded in streams and gardens, celebrated throughout 
Algeria. It was a befitting capital of a noble ruler and his happy domain, 
but dark clouds overhung its horizon. 


Having disposed of Bey Ahmad and replenished their forces, the 
French now sought to “infringe the Taafna treaty and embroil the Arab 
hero, in order to ruin his rising empire and build their own on its ashes.””! 
The treaty obliged the French to supply the Emir with such arms as he 
required; and yet his wakil was sent to prison in France for having sent 
some mechanics to the Emir. When a complaint was lodged with Marshal 
Valee, he curtly replied that he had unlimited authority to act as he 
thought best. In the meantime, the Duke of Orleans soiled his noble 
name by crossing through the Emir’s territory on forged passports on his 
way to Constantine. After vainly appealing to the French Government 
at Paris against these violations, the Emir gathered his forces for a final 
struggle, and after a brief lull of eighteen months, war was resumed. 


On 18 November 1839, the Emir swept over Metidja, the fertile plain 
called the Garden of Algeria, before it was cleared of its Muslim owners 
and handed over to the French colons. Brushing aside all resistance he 
knocked at the very doors of Algiers. Armed settlers were all killed or 
driven away, arms and provisions were seized, and buildings and harvests 
set on fire; and there remained nothing but ashes and sand, which the 
wind blew away. 


Over fifty thousand troops were now chasing the Emir. Expedition 
after expedition was sent in his pursuit and destroyed in the process. 
“For a time,” writes Lane-Poole, ‘“‘Abd-al-Qadir, whose strategy evoked 








1 Morell, J. R., Algeria, London, 1853. 
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the admiration of the Duke of Wellington, was able to baffle all the 
marshals of France. The whole country, save a few fortified posts, was in 
his hands...... ae 


Marshal Valee worked out another ingenious plan entailing invasion 
of the country by zones, which were to be cleared of their Arab popula- 
tion, and secured by a series of military posts. “‘This system,” records a 
French historian, “supplemented with numerous razzias and destruction 
of silo cabins and standing crops, did not allow the Algerians time to 
relax!’"! 


No time to relax indeed. The Emir and his men were in the saddle all 
the time, ceaselessly fighting against the guns and cannon of an enemy 
that far outnumbered them. ‘“‘His mobility,” writes Bodley, “is almost 
unbelievable. In a country where roads were unheard of, land was over: 
grown with thick brush, among towering mountains and flooded rivers, 
he moved with the utmost rapidity. His victories at Maskara on the further 
west, at Constantine in the east, in the plain of Metidja and Ain Mehdi 
in the south give a slight idea of the enormous area covered.’’? And it was 
not merely an army of lightly-armed horsemen who swept behind the 
youthful general. His great zamala (entourage) that had become a sort of 
“permabulating capital,’ with hundreds o1 camels carrying tents, treasure 
and armouries, with schools to teach the children and gadis to administer 
justice, along with the chief’s families, followed him wherever he went, 
and, though kept in the rear, they were always present to celebrate his 
victories. 


In 1840, Milianeh fell. Its lovely gardens were trodden underfoot and 
bathed with the blood of its gardeners. The whitewalled houses lay in 
dust, only the slender minaret rose desolately from the ruins of the great 
mosque. 


But elsewhere the French were mostly kept on the defensive. In April, 
1840, the Dukes of Orleans and Aumale reached Algiers at the head of 
20,000 men and directed an attack against Medeah, which was abandoned 
by the Algerians. But on their march back to Algiers, the French were 
attacked by the Emir and suffered heavy losses. 











1 Blanc, Louis, Histoire de Dix Ans, quoted by Maidstone in Abdel 
Kader, London, 1850. 
2 Bodely, Algeria from Within, London, 1926. 
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The Emir had moved his headquarters to the old rocky fastness of 
Tagadempt, which in spite of his continuous military engagements he 
had transformed into a flourishing city. In 1841, Bugeaud once again 
arrived in Algeria, with yet more reinforcements, and took over from 
Marshal Valee. The Emir wrote to him offering peace, if the French 
would be content to retain the regions they possessed. He pointed out 
that French actions belied their claim to be the flag bearers of liberty and 
justice. Telling them that they should not wantonly expose their armies 
to destruction, if they had any foresight, he asked, ‘“‘How would you 


“compensate your country for the colossal loss of her men and money? 


With the stones of Maskara or the dust of territories you have usurped ?”’! 


Without deigning to reply, Bugeaud began his campaign. He was 
convinced that a colonial war demanded subjugation of the people as a 
whole, through a systematic policy of terrorism, looting, arson and con- 
fiscation of land and cattle. Following this line of action and having 
over 200,000 troops at his command, he was able to seize all the big 
towns and the lines of communication. Tagadempt too was stormed 
and destroyed and Maskara again ransacked. 


But he could not capture the Emir himself, who escaped to the Sahara 
and pitched his tents on the other side of the Atlas. Soon an encamped 
city, complete with mosque, armoury and a market-place, had sprung up 
in the desert. From here the Emir sent urgent appeals for succour to the 
Sultans of Turkey and Morocco. In his message to the latter, he warned 
that Morocco could never be secure, once the French had firmly planted 
their feet in Algeria. But there was no response. 


In April, 1842, the Emir organised a daring attack on French-held 
territory. He crossed the Milianeh mountains towards Metidja, and with 
the help of the neighbouring tribes, carried out many devastating raids. 
General Changarnier was sent out from Algiers in pursuit, but the Emir 
eluded him and, setting fire to Fench posts on the way, and taking pri- 
soners and booty, safely returned to his headquarters. 


Bugeaud prepared yet another full scale invasion against the Emir. 
Dividing his huge forces in three columns, under the Duke of Aumale, 
General Lamoricier and himself, he threw an iron chain around the head- 
quarters of the Emir to strangulate him in the Sahara. The Emir was at 











1 Pasha, Mohammad, Tuhfat-al-Zair, Cairo, 1903. 
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the time active in the vicinity of Maskara and became involved in fighting 
with Lamoriciere’s forces. While he was thus engaged, the Duke of Aumale, 
in company with Gen. Changarnier, took unawares his zamala, which 
was unguarded save for a handful of horsemen. A bloody battle ensued; 
most of the Arabs, men, women, and children, were killed or taken prisoner, 
and the armoury and vast reserves of gold and silver and jewellery were 
seized. 


Grievous as the blow was, the Emir bore it with the same resignation 
to God’s will as characterised him throughout his life. ““God be praised 
that he has taken from us everything whose love hampered our actions, 
Now we can fight our enemy with a single-minded devotion to our pur- 
pose.”” Turning to one whom grief had overpowered, he said,” For what 
dost thou grieve? Thosewhom we have lost are now surely in Paradise. As 
for wealth, the Beneficent can bestow it upon us again. And as the news 
reached us three days late, we cannot do anything to undo the harm. Had 
we been present, we would have fought for our women, children and 
property till our last breath and made the day terrible for the enemy, but 
God’s will be done.”’! 


If the French thought that they had finally broken Algerian resistance, 
they were sadly mistaken. Collecting those who had survived, the Emir 
was again fighting the French on their own ground and inflicting heavy 
casualties. 


In November 1843, Sidi Embarak, one of the Emir’s bravest lieutenants, 
was surprised by General Tempoure. His head was cut off and covered 
with honey as a temporary preservative; it was afterwards salted and sent 
to Marshal Bugeaud at Algiers, where it was served at a soiree.” 


This was no isolated instance of French barbarity in Algeria. Knowing 
well that they stood to lose in a fair and straight encounter with the 
Algerian hero, the French had no scruples in resorting to the vilest acts of 
cruelty and treachery. “There is no more humiliating chapter in the 
annals of annexation,” declares Lane-Poole, ‘‘than this miserable conquest 
of Algeria. It is not too much to say that from 1830 to 1870, the history 
of Algeria is one long record of stupidity, brutal camp-rule, repudiation 








1 Pasha, Mohammad, Tuhfat-al-Zair. 
2 Quoted by Maidstone, Viscount, Abdel Kader, London, 1850, on the authority 
of The Times (London) correspondent, dated Oran, 3 August 1844. 
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of sacred engagements, inhuman massacres of unoffending natives of both 
sexes and all ages; violence without judgment and severity without reason.” 
Borrer, a member of the Foreign Legion in those days, wrote: ““The French 
in Africa have been frequently declared guilty, by the great tribunal of 
the world, of unwarrantable barbarities. Enormous and frightful excesses 
were committed for no discoverable reason. As the French soldier bayo- 


’° 


nets an infant, he regards it as the mere crushing of the devil’s brood....”’. 


The Emir had shifted his camp near the Moroccan frontier and, while 


‘waiting for his remaining soldiers to join him he was raiding the nearby 


French positions. General Lamoriciere organised an expedition against 
the Emir with great secrecy and fell upon him while he was asleep. Unable 
to reach his horse, the Emir fought on foot with such valour that the 
enemy was put to flight. Mounting his horse, the Emir pressed on towards 
the Beni Amer region, overpowered an enemy force encamped there, 
and, gathering a large booty, returned to his camp. Frustrating another 
large-scale attempt by Lamoriciere to capture him, he transferred his 
camp into Morocco and soon had gained the inaccessible Riff mountains, 
where he was warmly received. Indeed his presence excited the religious 
fervour of the empire to a degree that forced Moulay Abdul Rehman 
to side openly with him. The French were once again reeling back from 
the blows the Emir directed against them from his new base. The French, 
thereupon, directed their wrath against Morocco. Tangier and Mogador 
were bombarded from the sea, while Bugeaud, entering Morocco by 
land, defeated at Isly, in August 1844, the ill-equipped Moorish army. 
The Sultan was forced to come to terms with the French and agreed to 
stop aiding the Emir and to exile him, nominally at least, from 
his empire. 


Satisfied, the French continued their war of extermination. Their 
greatest feat, by far, was the blood-curdling massacre at Uqbat-al-Beida. 
On the night of 12 June 1845, Colonels Pellisier and St. Arnaud attempted 
a razzia on the tribe of Aulad-i-Sidi Yahya, numbering one thousand. 
Escaping the first onslaught of their enemy, the Arabs took refuge in 
the cave of Uqbat-al-Beida. The French troops, however, were soon at 
the entrance, but lacking courage to face the desperate men crowded 
inside, they did not enter the cave. As there was only one opening to the 
cave, a few hours’ patience was certain to reward them with the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the imprisoned tribe. But the French officers were 
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desirous of speedier results. On their orders, an immense fire was kindled 
at the mouth of the cave, and the wind was soon driving inside it the whirl. 
ing eddies of flame and smoke. It was now impossible for the Arabs to 
offer to surrender; the discharge of a gun would not have been heard in 
the roar of that infernal furnace. The fire was sedulously kept burning 
throughout the summer night. Only when the day had dawned, were the 
expiring embers kicked aside, and some soldiers went in to ascertain the 
fate of the inmates of the cave. A few moments later the soldiers staggered 
out, pale and terrified. ““They had found all the Arabs dead—had beheld 
them just as death had found and left them. The old man grasping his 
grey beared; the younger grim and stern as iron, with frantic hate and des- 
pair depicted in his face; the dead mother clasping her dead child with the 
grip of the last struggle, when all gave way but her strong love......”. 


Bugeaud personally received and awarded the two colonels for their 
dastardly achievement. One or two feeble voices of protest, raised in 
France, were silenced with this observation by the War Minister, Marshal 
Soult, ““What would be a crime against civilisation in Europe might be a 
justifiable necessity in Africa.” 


But the Arabs, despite their desperate situation did not let the murders 
of their kith and kin go unpunished. Once again the Emir was in his 
homeland, taking a heavy toll of French lives and property. With the 
enemy in vain pursuit, he penetrated as far as Algiers, smashing all 
resistance before him. His most memorable victory was scored near 
Ghazwat, where he annihilated an entire French force that had been 
lured by his scent at Sidi Brahim. General Bourjolly sent to punish the 
Emir, suffered heavy casualties and had to retreat, while about six hundred 
French soldiers, sent on another expedition, were forced to make a humi- 
liating surrender. 


These and other reverses convinced the French of the ineffectiveness 
of their 300,000 strong army in “‘civilising” the country, so long as the 
Emir lived. The Moroccan Sultan was threatened with dire consequences 
if he failed to deliver the Emir into their hands. These threats, supple- 
mented with pressure from the British Government, had the desired 
result. Unmindful of the day, when the French, fattened on Algerian 
blood, would use Algeria as a springboard for ruthlessly annexing his 
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country, Moulay Abd-al-Rahman ordered the Emir to surrender or leave 
his territory. 


The Emir replied that the age and health of many of the muhajirs 
made it impossible for him to seek the Sahara and appealed to him to 
desist from shedding innocent Muslim blood. But in vain. A camp of 
Moroccan troops was formed under the command of Qaid-al-Hamar in 
Taza district to operate against the Emir. Anticipating them, Abd-al-Qadir, 
bya forced march at night, fell on the camp. Awed at this almost incredible 


_ feat, the Moroccans took to flight. Al-Hamar was killed in the battle and 


large provisions fell into the hands of the victor. The exasperated Sultan, 
egged on by the French, decided on sterner measures. The Moroccan 
tribes, loyal to the Emir, were mercilessly persecuted, to deprive him of 
their valued support. Hating to see Muslim blood spilt, the Emir again 
appealed for peace, but without avail. Three columns of Moroccan troops 
pressed against him, whilst Lamoriciere aided them from Oran. Seeing no 
way out, Abd-al-Qadir determined on a last desperate bid for liberty, 
and launched an attack against the Moroccan camp nearest to his deira. 
He failed to take the camp by surprise, but rushed on with desperate 
valour. He made many bite the dust, but pressed by an army ten times 
his own, he could not hope to hold out. With an almost superhuman 
effort he disengaged from the massive enemy forces and did not halt till 
he reached Aguedir on the frontier. On 23 December, 1847, the Duke of 
Aumale landed at Nemours with reinforcements. Replenished with French 
arms and officers, the Moroccan forces again surrounded the Emir. He 
was now forced to leave the country, but not in peace. At Moulouia, 
another savage rush was made on him. By a last supreme effort, in which 
he suffered the loss of some of his dearest companions, he shook off the 
enemy and covering the passage of his remaining party, which included 
many old men, women and children, he forded the flooded Moulouia and 
gained Algerian soil. And now seeing the hopelessness of further struggle, 
and the misery it brought on his loyal followers, he determined on the 
greatest sacrifice of his life. After three days of negotiations, he came to 
Sidi Brahim and delivered himself to the enemy, whose grasp he had 
eluded for fifteen long years. 


Thus ended a glorious chapter of history and the career of a man 
Whose unique bravery, military and administrative acumen, learning, 
piety and gentle disposition, entitle him to a place in the forefront of 
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great heroes. Even non-Muslims are forced to recognise his greatness. 
Writes one: “...... his military career is one of the most remarkable in 
history...... a man of smaller personality would not have succeeded in not 
only holding at bay, but in defeating an army containing veterans of 
Napoleonic campaigns and equipped with all the modern implements of 
war. One of his greatest achievements was the uniting of all the tribes 
of Algeria in a common cause. General after general was sent in his 
pursuit and returned with the same tale to tell: an elusive enemy, well- 
mounted, who retreated before an advancing column until it was exhaust: 
ere Then a rapid encircling movement, furious attacks on horseback 
and the destruction of the expedition. The French would then try pacific 
measures and make a truce...... *! Says another: “‘In him we behold a 
fabulous and meteoric character, an incarnation of chivalry and poetry.”? 
The Times of London commented: ‘“‘His noble and manly spirit entitles 
Abd-al-Qadir to a renown more nearly allied to that of a hero of antiquity 
than a soldier of our age. His exploits will be recited by the watchfires 
of the unforgetting East, as long as there is Moorish tongue to celebrate 
the departing glories of Islam.” 


The Emir had surrendered himself to General Lamoriciere on the 
specific condition that he and his companions would be conveyed to 
Alexandria or Acre and that such of his followers as chose to remain 
behind would be guaranteed security of life and prosperity. Knowing 
well that the Emir still had it in his power to escape them, if he so willed, 
Lamoriciere had accepted the conditions with alacrity, and the Duke 
of Aumale personally assured the Emir that ‘“‘they will be religiously 
observed.’ The terms were then formally put down in writing and signed. 
Yet when the Emir and his party arrived at Toulon, they were directed 
straight to a prison in France! 


This shameless breach of promise was perpetrated on a man who had 
never broken his word. ‘I have visited the tomb of the Prophet, my 
word is sacred,” the Emir had said of himself years ago, and none knew 
better than the French the truth of this statement. Yet General Schramm, 
the French War Minister, had the heart to dismiss the whole affair by 
telling the Deputies that ‘it was permissible to destroy an enemy by all 
the means at one’s disposal.” 





1 Bodley, Algeria From Within, London, 1925. 
2 Morell, Algeria. 
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The Emir was imprisoned in the Amboise Castle, and passed five- 
long years within its dark and damp confines, till he was released by 
Loius Napoleon in September, 1852. After residing for some time in 
Constantinople and Brusa, he finally settled down in Damascus. During 
the 1860 riots there, he saved the lives of hundreds of Christians, including 
Frenchmen, and received warm tributes from all the European powers. 


His remaining life was spent in prayer and charity, in the education 
of his children and discussions with the learned. He wrote a number of 


-books on hikmat and sharia, and remained an example of goodness and 


piety until his death in 1883 in Damascus—the resting place of so many 
illustrious Muslims, including Sultan Salah-ud-Din, whose character bears 
such close affinity to that of the Algerian leader. 


Abd-ai-Qadir had gone, but his spirit lingered on in Algeria, and the 
struggle he had heralded continued, as the French found to their cost. 
It is no wonder that even today the mujahidin fighting in Algeria find in 
him an inspiration and a symbol for their war of liberation. 














THE PRESENT SITUATION IN ALGERIA! 
Nasim Ahmed 


I recently visited Algeria, being probably the first Pakistani newspaper. 
man to enter that country since the beginning of its war of independence 
some five years ago. What I saw there was both instructive and painful, 
I saw unfolded before me historic events in Algeria. I saw also the anguish 
and suffering of a people desperately fighting for their freedom against 
heavy odds. 


Ever since the birth of Pakistan, Muslim people everywhere have been 
very close'to us, bound as they are to us by ties of retigion, history and 
culture. That fact was the motivating force behind the support given by 
Pakistan to the Arabs of Palestine. When the people of Morocco sought 
their independence they found in Pakistan a staunch champion of their 
cause. Before visiting Algeria towards the end of February, I went to 
Tunisia where I was delighted to see that most Tunisians hold Pakistan in 
high esteem. When I called on President Bourguiba he spoke in moving 
terms of the support Pakistan had given to the Tunisian struggle for 
independence. 


My first glimpse of Algeria was from the hills on the Tunisian side 
of the border. Through field glasses lent to me by members of the Tunisian 
armed forces guarding the frontier, I was able to see a number of Algerian 
villages which lie in what is literally a no-man’s land. Along Algeria’s 
borders with both Tunisia and Morocco, the French have created a 
no-man’s land. These areas are surrounded by barbed wire and through 
their middle runs an electrified fence. Most ot the houses in this no-man’s 
land have been razed to the ground, and with the exception of some 
nomads living in shabby hovels, there is in it no trace of inhabitants. 
Algerians previously living in these areas have fled to Tunisia or Morocco. 
It is estimated that nearly one million Algerians have taken refuge in 
the nzighbouring territories. I visited some of the refugee camps on the 
Tunisian side; and I can say without hesitation that the refugees in Karachi 
from India, who are now being resettled in Korangi and elsewhere, lived 
in far better conditions than the Algerian refugees. Most of the Algerian 








1An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 22 April, 1960. 
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refugees in Tunisia and Morocco are old men, women or children. Young 
Algerians are either in French concentration or rehabilitation camps 
inside Algeria, or they are engaged in fighting on the side of the Algerian 
national army. The purpose of the electrified fences and the no-man’s 
land along Algeria’s border with Tunisia and Morocco is only too clear. 
It is to create a sort of iron curtain between Algeria and the neighbouring 
Arab territories, to prevent the infiltration of men and arms into Algeria 
and to seal off the frontiers of that country. This has of course created 
many difficulties for the Algerian fighters operating in the mountainous 


“regions of northern and central Algeria. During my conversation with 


members of the Provisional Algerian Government in Tunisia, they ad- 
mitted that the sealing off of Algeria’s borders had created certain diffi- 
culties for them. However, they seemed determined that the liberation 
army in Algeria is kept supplied with armaments and food. 


In Tunisia I also met Mr. Farhat Abbas, Prime Minister in the 
Provisional Algerian Government. That was on the day after General 
de Gaulle’s speech to some army officers in Constantine calling for a 
total war against the Algerians. This speech caused great deal of dis- 
appointment in Algerian nationalist circles. Following the announcement 
by de Gaulle of a plan for Algeria in last September, the Algerian as 
well as the Tunisian leaders were hoping that he would follow it up with 
bold steps to enable the Algerian Muslims to exercise their right of self- 
determination. After the revolt of General Massu in last January, it seemed, 
however, that General de Gaulle’s attitude towards Algerian self- 
determination was changing. General de Gaulle’s Constantine speech 
showed only too clearly that the French leaders were now seeking to 
put the clock back in Algeria. This was somewhat surprising, for most 
people in France were behind General de Gaulle’s offer of self-determina- 
tion, and they would have supported him if he had taken a stand against 
die-hard French army officers and the French settlers in Algeria. To 
many responsible people in Tunisia it appeared that General de Gaulle 
was anxious to avoid a clash with those French officers who were opposed 
to Algerian self-determination. And in order to appease that element in 
the French army de Gaulle spoke in somewhat uncompromising terms at 
Constantine. 


The significance of General de Gaulle’s speech was not fully realised 
by me until I arrived in Algeria on 7 March. Because of the situation 
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prevailing there, I could not proceed to Algeria direct from Tunisia, 
which is next door to it. 1 had to fly from Tunis to Paris and there collect 
my permit to enter Algeria. In Paris, I joined a group of Commonwealth 
newsmen who had been invited by the French Government to visit Algeria, 
Our Caravel Jetliner reached Algeria at about 11 o’clock on the night of 
7 March. On the way from the airport to the city, we did not see a single 
human being or vehicle. Just before we entered Algiers a military patrol 
stopped our vehicles for questioning. On arrival at the hotel, I learnt 
that the town was under curfew from midnight until the early hours of 
the morning. During our party’s eight days’ stay in Algeria, we were 
taken to various places near Algeria and Oran. The French officials tried 
their best to impress on all of us the progress that the administration in 
Algeria is now trying to achieve in social, economic and educational 
fields. But everywhere we went, the poverty and misery of Muslim masses 
was only too apparent. 


Out of a population of 10 millions, nearly 9 millions are Muslims. 
The other one million are of European origin, from France, Spain and 
other countries of the Mediterranean. The most fertile part of Algeria 
lies between the Northern Atlas Mountains and the Mediterranean coast. 
Nearly three-fifths of the best farm lands in this part are occupied by 
European settlers. This has resulted in the impoverishment of Algerian 
Muslims. The European settlers or “‘colons” have in the past opposed 
most plans to improve the political and economic lot of the Muslims. 
When the Blum Government wanted, in 1936, to grant limited franchise 
to Algerian Muslims, it was manoeuvred out of office by the rich European 
“colons” and their political allies in Paris. Similarly, when General de 
Gaulle, after the last war, wanted to grant franchise to those Algerian 
Muslims who had fought with the Free French forces, the European 
“colons” again succeeded in frustrating this move. It is my belief that 
if there had been in Algeria a fairer distribution of the material wealth 
between its Muslim and European inhabitants, and if the Muslims had 
been granted political rights earlier, there might never have been a rebellion 
in Algeria. In my view that rebellion was the result of years of neglect on 
the part of the administration in Algeria and of ruthless exploitation by 
the European “colons”. Until the spring of 1958 whichever Government 
assumed office in Paris it was never strong enough to devise a sensible 
policy for Algeria or to carry it out if it ever had one. 
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General de Gaulle’s Government is the first Government in France 
which is strong enough to solve the problems facing Algeria and to bring 
about peace in that war-torn land. Although General de Gaulle’s Algerian 
policy has been supported by most people in metropolitan France, the 
French Army has not welcomed the General’s declaration of last Sep- 
tember. In fact, certain ranks in the half a million strong French army 
in Algeria treat General de Gaulle and his plan for self-determination 
with contempt. I was startled to see in a French army post inside the 


_ Arab quarter in Algiers a portrait of de Gaulle which had been disfigured 


by some young French army officers. To understand the mood of the 
French army in Algeria one has to remember that many officers who are 
now serving there had suffered defeat. They have not yet forgotten that, 
defeat, and in the minds of many of them the enemy they face in Algeiia 
isan ally of the communists. Matters have been made worse by the fact 
that half a million French troops today control nearly every aspect of 
life in Algeria. In order to deny food supplies to the Algerian fighters, and 
to prevent any contact between them and the Muslims of Algeria, the 
latter are being regrouped in concentration camps, run by the French 
army. These concentration camps are surrounded by barbed wire and 
guarded day and night by French troops. From these camps the men are 
taken by army trucks to the places of their work and brought back at 
night. The dwellings of Algerian Muslims in outlying areas have been 
destroyed so that the rebels cannot seek refuge in them. As a result, a 
number of Algerian bands now live in caves and have considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies. Inside the concentration camps, the French 
army runs schools, medical centres and civil administration. The men, 
women and children living in these camps are trained to become good 
French citizens. The Mullahs all over Algeria have been enlisted by the 
French authorities to assist them in this task. I was surprised to find that 
most of the Jmams in Algeria are on the pay-roll of the French authori- 
ties. This of course ensures that none of these Jmams will be able to 
deliver Khutbas which are opposed to French policy. 


After witnessing this firm hold by the French army over the people 
of Algeria, I became convinced that the first step towards independence 
is the breaking of this hold. So long as the Algerians remain in the grip 
of the French army, an army which is still smarting under the defeat it 
suffered in Indo-China, it will be difficult to carry out any sound political 
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policy aimed at the independence of Algeria. A cease-fire is, therefore, an 
essential pre-requisite of a solution of the Algerian problem. So long as 
the fighting continues, the Algerian people will continue to suffer and the 
French army will continue to lay down the law in Algeria. The Algerian 
leaders in Tunisia are right in insisting that, before the cease-fire in Algeria, 
they should be given assurances about free elections in that country. We 
are only too familiar with the importance of this demand because there 
is no shortage of people like Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad in Algeria, 
Free elections are as important for Algeria as an impartial and free 
plebiscite is for Kashmir. 


A new factor which has complicated the Algerian problem is the 
discovery of oil in the Sahara. In a few years time the Sahara will be 
producing every year 45 million tons of oil. At present France imports 
every year 25 million tons of oil from the Middle East and elsewhere at 
the cost of two hundred million U.S. dollars. The discovery of oil in the 
Sahara means that France will no longer have to import oil, and in the 
future, she will annually have at her disposal 20 million tons of oil for 
export. But there is no reason why, after a cease-fire, a satisfactory 
arrangement with regard to the Saharian oil should not be reached 
between the Algerian nationalists and the French Government. 


There are many people in France who would like to welcome a solu- 
tion of the Algerian problem. We cannot forget, however, that there are 
also many powerful elements inside the French army who are opposed 
to the idea of Algerian independence. When I spoke to a senior adviser 
of the French colonial administration in Algeria, he admitted that, like 
Ireland, Algeria will be independent one day. The question is, however, 
whether Algeria, like Ireland, will also have an Ulster. The Europeans in 
Algeria and their friends in France would like to create an Ulster in the 
fertile parts of Algeria inhabited by the Europeans. The problem facing 
the Algerian nationalists and their friends abroad is not only to ensure 
conditions which would promote the cause of Algerian independence, 
but which would also preserve Algeria’s territorial integrity. 
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AGE OF NATIONALISM OR POST-NATIONALIST AGE? 
K. H. Pfeffer 


European students of the “New Nationalism” of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America like to state that the thoughts and ideas of nationalist 
leaders in these continents are frequently derived from European sources. 
Thomas Hodgkin of Oxford University, for instance, an eminent scholar 
and a special expert on African problems, has explained in detail through 


" what channels and in what respects modern African nationalism reiterates 


the older mental processes of Europe. 


If this contention were true, it would devaluate the nationalist move- 
ments of Asian, African, and Latin American nations, for their claim to a 
separate individuality of their own would be seriously shaken. It would 
also put them in the position of being champions of an age that has really 
passed away or at least, according to the protagonists of this thesis, 
ought to have passed away. In this way, again, Europe would be in an 
advanced position compared to the other continents. The underlying 
theory claims that the nationalist Europe of the 19th and the early 20th 
centuries was more progressive than the rulers and peoples of Africa 
and Asia, who until then lived in a pre-nationalist age of feudalism 
ortribalism. Similarly, now the contention is that the countries and peoples 
of Africa and Asia are passing through a historic phase which Europe 
has already left behind her. While Europe, according to this view, has 
reached the post-nationalist age of larger territorial integration, Asia and 
Africa will have to be condoned for going through the motions of growth 
necessary for a stage preliminary to this higher level. So, again, Europeans 
could claim an advance stage of progress. It should be clearly stated that 
American scholars and publicists have not fallen prey to this temptation 
of continuing a self-congratulation process. 


Whoever wants to understand the position of the Asian nations in 
the modern age ought to face this claim and consider it. It really amounts 
to an evaluation of our historical period, as far as political movements 
are concerned. The establishment of a phasing system in one sphere of 
human activity does not necessarily concern other spheres of life. It may 
be, for instance, that an international age has taken the place of an age 
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of the nations or that a democratic age has taken the place of a feudal 
age, whereas in the fields of technology or of economic development quite 
different aspects should be considered. The question raised here. therefore, 
concerns only the basis for political claims. 


If people say that Asian nationalism is a derivation from European 
nationalism, there should be some clarification, as to what this European 
nationalism is or was. In the British Isles, whose people, apart from 
Frenchmen, Portuguese and Netherlanders were most influential in Asia. 
the word nationalism was rarely used as far as British patriotism as such 
was concerned or as far as it was a question of building up a certain 
world supremacy for Britain. ‘Nationalism’ in Britain means a separatist 
force. The word is usually used to describe the political movements of 
the “Celtic” fringe. One section of Ireland’s movement for independence 
used the word “nationalist” to describe its proponents. Today, the word 
is mainly used for “Scottish nationalism” or ‘‘Welsh nationalism. Both 
movements place the main emphasis on the cultural autonomy of their 
respective regions. Britain remained comparatively free from the European 
type of nationalism because the seas separated her from the European 
continent. She expanded overseas and looked with a certain detachment 
and even a certain feeling of superiority on the internecine struggles and 
squabbles of Europe. 


European nationalism, mainly, was a political movement on the 
continent. It had two goals: unification of language groups, the members 
of which had been separated through the accident of dynastic history or 
of power politics, and self-determination of each linguistic group within 
its historic geographical boundaries. Unification and liberation were 
the two slogans. Some additional reasons were given for these national 
claims (historic mission, race, etc.), but usually European nationalism was 
based on the assertion that people of the same language should live 
within their historic boundaries. In some cases, this assertion was modified 
and it was stated that people who had, for a long time, shared a common 
history, should have the right to remain or become united and choose 
their own government free from the interference of outsiders. Both the 
linguistic and the historical foundations were laid in the political conscious: 
ness of numerical minorities who tried to “awaken” the masses of their 
compatriots to a genuine feeling of their national identity. This “national 
awakening” started with the French Revolution and was carried further 
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by the influence of German Romanticism. It was linked with claims that 
national independence (meaning the separate political existence of each 
language group) was part of the “Rights of Man” or that it was the will 
of God. The national movements were also advanced by economic forces, 
for the rising business classes wanted to safeguard for themselves a 
sheltered market within “‘national’”’ boundaries. They and the intellectuals 
together forming the middle class, were the main carriers of nationalism. 
Eastern, Central and Western Europe were the battlefields of the nationalists 
who struggled against efforts at a super-national integration as well as 


' against each other. 


The propagandists and soldiers of the French Revolution first spread 
nationalism. When Napoleon tried to overcome nationalism by  surer- 
imposing an imperial structure over it, the European nations did their 
best to split up the Napoleonic Empire, and in the end only agreed to 
form an uneasy and often cacophonous ‘“‘concert’’. Economic forces 
sometimes worked in favour of their independence, at other periods, 
however they compelled them to move towards each other. Hitler started 
with nationalist claims and based his popular appeal to his own people 
largely on nationalist premises. He ended up in an effort to stamp out the 
national individualities of historic Europe. The end of the Second World 
War, on the one hand, re-asserted a limited right of national existence, 
but, on the other, placed the emphasis more and more on voluntary or 
pseudo voluntary limitations. Even the Second World War itself was not 
fought on strictly national lines. With the exception of the British, the 
Americans and most of the non-Europeans, nearly all the nations partici- 
pating in it had sons and daughters of both the two great camps. Ideolo- 
gical and social forces seemed to be stronger than national allegiance. 
Germans volunteered on the Allied side and Germans fought with the 
Soviets. Hundreds of thousands of Soviet citizens fought alongside of the 
Germans against the Soviet Union. In most European nations at least a 
minority was on the side opposed to their own government. All this 
proved the relativity of nationalism. Since the end of hostilities in 1945, 
the conflict between East and West has over-shadowed all national 
differences in Europe. Economic cooperation has progressed to economic 
integration. Military independence no longer exists within any single 
European nation. European nationalists can only hope to preserve a 
certain amount of cultural independence within their linguistic regions. 
They can no longer aspire to full sovereignty. Western Europe has been 
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“integrated” to a large degree, and supra-national movements are extreme- 
ly strong among the people of different nations. No Eastern European 
nation can act without the permission of the stronger partners in the 
“bloc” to which they belong. Both East and West profess their full 
confidence in the United Nations. Both declare their opposition to old- 
fashioned nationalism which they may call by different names. 


At this very moment, the African and Asian nations have established 
their national independence or have reached the last phase of the struggle 
for it. They are proud of it and think that they have entered almost a 
new age, the age of independence. Is their nationalism really of the same 
type as European nationalism ? 


A careful analysis of the non-European nationalisms of our present 
age will definitely prove that they are quite different from the romantic 
and individualistic nationalism of Europe. They were not efforts to 
establish separate political governments for a small language group within 
the same civilization, but they were an almost spontaneous rising of 
many different language groups against a super-imposed alien civiliza- 
tion. They were, in fact, only the continuation of old resistance movements 
against alien conquerors. Obviously, they took over scme influences 
from their opponents, as there is always a certain inter-relation between 
opposed forces. But they based themselves on an indigenous desire to 
develop on the basis originally provided by history. Certainly, some of 
the non-European nationalists were traditionalists and refused to have 
anything to do even with the technical improvements brought by the 
strangers. Others, however, wanted to take over all the technical amenities 
but imbue them with a spirit of their own. Both groups, the traditionalists 
and the progressive nationalists, fought against the aliens’ efforts which 
tended either to fossilize “‘native” institutions or to assimilate all indi- 
genous ways of life to an alien pattern. The force of non-European na- 
tionalism is so much stronger because it is not based on academic theories 
of a language group’s hypothetical rights to political existence but rather 
on the full force of ancient civilizations wanting to survive in the modern 
age. 


The other big difference between the non-European nationalists and 
the forces of European nationalism is that in Europe nationalism was 
largely a matter of the intellectuals and to some degree of the business 
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classes. Non-European nationalism, on the other hand, comprises forces 
of social revolt against economic exploitation. The masses of the farmers 
andlabourers as well as the artisans and workers of the cities rebel 
against a foreign overlordship which was, in their minds, the cause of 
their economic sufferings. Non-European nationalism, right from the 
beginning, was based on a revolt of the masses. Its arguments have always 
been much more down-to-earth than the lofty talk of European romantic- 
ism. This economic aspect of nationalism has, together with the forces 


_of the ancient civilizations, given non-European nationalism a particular 


urgency. It has spread like a revolution all over the world and cannot be 
stopped by appeals to reason or to analogies with other parts of the 
world, 


There is, however, quite another meaning of nationalism outside 
Europe. Whereas European nationalism is by definition self-assertive and 
sometimes even aggressive towards others, non-European nationalism 
ismuch more concerned with the internal forces of the nation in question. 
Whenever and wherever the foreign rulers left, vast areas would have 
remained without any integrating forces if it had not been for nationalism. 
Nationalism in Asia or Africa means the will to build a nation out of 
different and often mutually antagonistic elements. Nationalism, thus, is 
a great integrating force, comparable to the supra-nationalist integration 
movement in Europe. African nationalism wants to overcome the artificial 
boundaries drawn by the colonial powers on the map of Africa. Arab 
nationalism desires to induce the different Arab governments to united 
action in the interests of the Arab people. Pakistani nationalismis opposed 
to provincialism. Indian nationalism, recognising linguistic separatism, 
overcome it. Indonesian nationalism struggles against the regionalist or 
separatist forces which, in the past, could be easily used by outsiders to 
the detriment of Indonesia as a whole. The nationalists of Africa and 
Asia want to build nations. Their enemies are traditionalism, which 
attempts to withhold the modern means of existence from the new gov- 
ernments, regionalism that stresses the importance of one part of the 
country against the central authority, and sectionalism that tends to 
divide the nation horizontally into separate groups, classes, sets, or castes. 
Non-European nationalism, thus, is a constructive force. Very often, it 
asks for help from outside the historic boundaries of the nation, because 
it wishes to employ the most modern means for its constructive job. 
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A great danger in non-European nationalism, of course, is that the 
attempt at uniformity is carried too far. Many honest patriots have not 
yet realised that political centralism may quite easily be accompanied 
by cultural decentralisation. All over the world, so-called new nations 
have arisen, in reality old nations have been resurrected or, rather, ancient 
historical entities have been given a new chance of living political lives 
of their own. It is not so much a question of new nations, but rather of 
newly established governments. The first duty of these governments is to 
safeguard the very existence of the political entities whose care has been 
entrusted to them. The drawing or fixing of boundaries, the military 
defence of the frontiers and coasts. the gaining of diplomatic recognition 
and security against foreign subversion are the first jobs of newly estab- 
lished governments. Then, they try to improve the living conditions of 
their people and usually start on a programme of “nation-building”. This 
programme has a good chance of success as long as its authors know 
their own limitations. It may be necessary to overcome this or that local 
tradition. It usually is necessary to break the influence of old-established 
authorities that refuse to hand over to the new government. In Africa, 
once new nations or new governments have been established, a certain 
amount of conflict between the new central government and the chiefs 
seems inevitable. In some nations of Asia the historic claims of different 
provinces have to be overcome for the benefit of the nation as a whole. 
However, it is not true that nation-building demands a striving after 
absolute conformism. To take one case, which has frequently poisoned 
European nationalism and which seems to be a danger for the new nations 
of Africa and Asia, i.e. the question of a national language. If a govern- 
ment imagines that a uniform language is an absolute necessity for national 
existence it really does make the mistake of following in the footsteps of 
European romanticism. There are nations even in Europe whose members 
speak different languages, without endangering thereby the national unity. 
The classical example, of course, are the Swiss. But in Belgium, too, national 
cohesion has proved much stronger than separatist tendencies of the 
different language groups. Canada is a classical example outside Europe 
of how groups speaking different languages can be common patriots in the 
service of one nation. Some newly established governments in Africa 
refuse to be drawn into squabbles of this sort and are inclined to call any 
priority claim of one of the languages spoken in the country “‘tribalism”. 
Unity of language is definitely not a condition for national existence. 
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Similarly, other definitions may be questioned in their validity. There 
may be a certain inconvenience as far as communications go between 
locally separated areas under one and the same government, but no one 
ought to say that contiguity of territory is necessary for a nation to 
exist. What should the people of island nations like Indonesia or the 
Philippines say to this thesis? They can only reach their compatriots in 
other parts of one and the same country by travelling overseas or through 
the air. Ever since the Greek city states used to extend into Western 


Europe, the same rulers or authorities have exercised power over widely 


diffused bits of territory, and often foreign territory lay between two or 
more sections of the national area. Not only the great empires of the 
past, but modern nations flourish when they encourage different civilisa- 
tions and cultural heritages to develop in their midst. Spiritual uniformity 
is not a condition for national strength, it may even impoverish a nation. 


Some of the African and Asian governments have realised the necessity 
of differentiating between political centralism and cultural conformism 
quite clearly. The more they do that, the more they will establish their 
claim to represent the new type of nationalism that does not owe its existence 
to European influences. 


The positive nature of this “post-nationalist” nationalism of Africa 
and Asia is first of all its ethical basis in the religious and cultural tradi- 
tions of the common people and secondly its social concept. None of 
the non-European nationalisms which have developed in strength have 
remained aloof from the needs of the common people. They have been 
proclaimed by leaders of mass movements and mass parties. The masses 
were not willing to be impressed by academic theories or romantic con- 
cepts. They wanted a hope for improved conditions in this world. The 
more the governments can fulfil this hope, the safer they are. 


Aggressiveness against neighbours is no essential part of this post- 
nationalist nationalism. It should clearly be understood that patriotic 
appeals are possible without incitement to mass hatred. There really is 
no dichotomy between patriotism and a striving after international peace: 
the two spiritual and factual movements are in reality identical. 


This new type of nationalism certainly demands political loyalty, as 
did the old type. However, it does not demand handing ‘over all human 
values to a government’s care. It is definitely not totalitarian. There are 
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certain religious or social or cultural values that by their very nature 
transcend national boundaries. As long as the new-type of nationalism 
remains true to form and does not fall a prey to the image of a past national. 
ism imported from abroad, no conflict need arise between supra-national 
loyalties to religious or other groups and a matter-of-course loyalty to 
one’s own government and its demands for participation in nation. 
building. In other words, the less totalitarian newly-established govern- 
ments are towards groups with definite religious or linguistic, cultural 
or social, ties that reach beyond the frontiers of the new nation, the more 
secure they are on their way to building a new type of nation. The more 
rigid and totalitarian they are, the more they cause conflicts to arise among 
their citizens and the more they endanger their own national existence, 
Their freedom will be the test of their real strength. 


It is difficult to explain this idea of plural Igyalties immediately to the 
common people who, often simply through lack of communications, 
have not experienced the multiple possibilities of human existence. There- 
fore, the position of the leading groups in a nation on this question 
becomes essential. The word ‘‘Fascist” has gradually taken on a definite 
meaning far beyond its historical origin in modern Italy. It is generally 
used to describe policies that divert people’s attention from their real 
problems towards artificially whipped-up questions of national prestige 
or foreign adventure. For a while it may be easy to rule a nation with 
Fascist methods, by driving it constantly into hostile poses against this 
or that neighbour or against this or that imagined enemy. On an inter- 
national scale the enemy may even potentially exist. The real test of 
the maturity of a leading group is, however, whether they can forego 
these Fascist techniques. Freedom from inferiority complexes qualifies 
for leadership. National elites justify their claims to leadership the more, 
the freer they are in identifying themselves with the international com- 
munity. In Asia and Africa as well as in Europe and America the leading 
groups have a real duty not to isolate themselves in their own idiosyn- 
cracies but to develop their own spiritual lives as well as all the activities 
of the nations entrusted to them in a constant interchange of ideas with 
their fellow-men and fellow-nations in the international community. 


The questions raised by the headline may now be clarified. The age 
of old-fashioned nationalism is over. This does not mean that the claims 
of national necessities on the individual person’s loyalty have lost validity. 
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It does mean, however, that the true nationalists living under the newly 
established governments should face their duty of cutting loose from 
outlived and outmoded patterns of thought. No one will object if they 
go on calling themselves nationalists ‘as long as they clearly understand 
that their nationalism is the new nationalism of an international age. 








INTERNATIONAL AID AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS! 


John Vaizey 


Western aid over the last 15 years to Asia and Africa has been very 
considerable. It is difficult to estimate exactly how much has been given. 
But it is considerable, both in absolute terms and also as a proportion of 
the national incomes of the Western countries, which have given it, It 
is clear that the primary motive for which aid has been extended is defence. 
In Pakistan there is some feeling that the Americans have extended aid 
because of their need for a market for their surplus produce, for which 
they could not find a market at home. I personally feel that this is not the 
case and I ‘do not think that much aid with that motive has been 
extended to Asia and Africa. Undoubtedly, there has been an element 
of special interest, but that has not been particularly important. 


There have been various theses which have been advanced all over the 
world about aid. It has been the feeling that the extending of aid to poor 
countries is an international duty, in particular of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Some times there is multiplicity and even overlapping 
of aid in certain countries. India is a case in point. But there is one inescap- 
able conclusion, namely, that the major motive of international aid has 
been philanthropy. It has undoubtedly been the desire, of the United 
States in particular, to improve the standard of life of people, who are 
living, as in Pakistan, in such poor conditions, surrounded by poverty and 
squalor and dominated by ignorance. Now, philanthropy is a very desit- 
able motive and a very happy one from the point of view of humanity. 
But it has undoubtedly led to a considerable amount of resentment on 
the part of the countries to which aid has been given. There was evidence 
of resentment, for example, in Europe, during the time of the Marshall 
Plan, which was largely a philanthropic gesture. People resented it, because 
it implied, in a sense, political links and also that the people to whom the 
aid was given were unable to help themselves. This fact, I think, is also 
very prominent in the reaction of Pakistanis to Western aid, for there is 
amongst them an undercurrent of resentment, which easily comes to 
the surface, and takes the form of criticising other countries and criticising 


———$——<——— 





1An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 29 January 1960. 
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their own. This criticism would be an embarrassment alike to the United 
States and to Pakistan. 


Another point of importance is that philanthropy can easily be with- 
drawn. If a country is given aid out of motives of self-interest, which 
cannot be denied, then it is quite likely that the aid will continue. But if 
itis extended purely out of philanthropic motives and, if there are political 
changes, it may be withdrawn. That creates doubts as to the degree of 
permanence of Western aid to Asian countries. There is serious and deep 
concern in this country about the future of aid of various kinds. There 
isno doubt at all that the West can easily afford its present level of aid to 
Asia and Africa and moreover it can easily afford to give much more. 
For the first time the national incomes of some West European nations 
are approximating to those of the United States. There should thus be 
a substantial increase in the amount of funds available from them for 
aid to foreign countries. And if disarmament comes about, the possi- 
bility of increasing aid substantially increases. With national incomes 
rising very rapidly, particularly on the continent of Europe, the margin 
of resources increases every year. There is no risk of stopping the aid for 
economic reasons. 


There are people who want to help the under-developed areas. That is 
perhaps the most striking fact about the younger generations in England. 
There is a similar feeling in the United States and to some extent on the 
continent of Europe. Thus the desire to extend aid is there. But it is im- 
portant to elucidate the motives of Western countries to give help to 
poor countries. In the United Kingdom, ours is the first generation which 
has never had an empire. This, I think, is something which is very impor- 
tant. There are signs that the philanthropic motive of giving aid is being 
intensified. I think one of the major things which can lead to antagonizing 
this motive of philanthropy would be the feeling that the aid was not 
efficiently used. It is therefore incumbent on the receiving countries to 
see that the aid is being efficiently used. 


How big is the need of Asia and Africa for aid? If every under- 
developed country had a plan of the size that India has and 
depended to the same extent as the Indian plan does upon the pro- 
Vision of foreign exchange, about 1 per cent of the national income 


Of the Western countries would be sufficient for the required aid: The 
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Indian plan is most ambitious and its foreign. exchange requirements are 
up to 60 per cent of the total contemplated investment. This implies that 
the rate of progress in other countries, like Pakistan, could be stepped 
up, if international aid is extended on the same scale as it is extended to 
India. The major need in the under-developed countries, if they are to 
progress rapidly, is for an absolute quantity of foreign exchange in terms 
of aid. This foreign exchange will have to be provided ‘because there is 
no sign that its deficiency will be made up by the backward countries 
themselves. In the last 10 years, there has been a very welcome increase 
in the amount of capital which private industry has provided; but there 
is no sign at all that it has been sufficient to fill the mounting gap in the 
foreign exchange requirements of the backward countries. 


Recently there has been increase in foreign aid. First, undoubtedly there 
has been substantial increases in the number of scholarships which are 
offered under foreign aid. Secondly, there has been essentially an increase 
in the supply of industrial goods of all kinds. Thirdly, which is less popular, 
there is a very substantial increase in the supply of food stuffs to the needy 
countries. This leads me to say that the development of agriculture in 
this country has been disappointing during the last tén years. Pakistan's 
food needs have been met by the United States and they can undoubtedly 
be met in the future. This should leave Pakistan free:to concentrate on 
economic growth without the fear of starvation. 


Having said that, [ shall revert to my central theme, What will happen 
if.the United States should withdraw its support within a year? Then 
the problem of hunger would be a much greater one than it is at present, 
What is the possibility of guarantees for the future? The only long-term 
guarantees of assistance to the poorer countries are by the association 
of all the nations with it. Therefore J am firmly of the opinion that inter- 
national aid should be through international associations..Such associations 
have the great merit of being subject to joint control in which the poorer 
countries would share, that they are more permanent in. comparison with 
treaties which we know are easily abrogated and which in some cases 
are not flexible instruments. for the extension of aid. Indeed, a supreme 
example of a body of this kind which has been highly successful was the 
Marshall Plan which brought about the revival of the economy of Western 
Europe, when it was on the point of collapse. Within seven years, Western 
Europe had recaptured prosperity and gone on to abundance. 
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The U.N. is a very promising world body for this purpose. It, however, 
operates under substantial handicaps. And it has political problems of 
very considerable proportions. The same is true of the specialised 
agencies. The U.N. deals with all continents and all countries, with such 
exceptions as Germany and China. It is a body which, perhaps, given a 
different constitution in 1945, might have developed into an international! 
association of the kind we have in mind. But that is now extremely unlikely. 
An inter-governmental agency, such as was developed under the Marshall 


Plan, could be independent of national governments. Such agencies have 


a very real advantage. They are ad hoc bodies, set up for a particular 
purpose. They can recruit their staff without having to face the problem 
which the United Nations has, of employing staff from different countries. 
They do not have to please everybody and say things which are platitudes. 
They are in the confidence of the governments concerned and other gov- 
ernments are not always suspicious of them as they are of U.N. staff. 
Thus there is a difference between international agencies and inter-govern- 
mental agencies. It would thus be more satisfactory if. in future, Western 
aid was handled by inter-governmental bodies. 


It is easy to assert that there should be more of Western aid and that 
the international agencies must have sufficient means of spreading the 
aid. But the motive of giving aid is also important. Let us consider just 
one aspect of it. The American people, who give aid, would like to feel 
that Pakistan is grateful for it. They might feel less happy if Pakistan was 
going to be grateful to some other people. Thus there is a great disadvantage 
in international agencies distributing aid. I wonder whether there is a 
way round this situation. The links which exist between Pakistani institu- 
tions and American institutions are impressive. For example, the very 
close links between the University of Washington and the University of 
Punjab, between the University of Dacca and the University of Michigan. 
There is a link between the Planning Commission and some organisations 
inthe U.S. There has undoubtedly been a feeling of close relationship on 
the part of Pakistanis and a deep concern on the part of American agencies, 
which are connected with these institutions. International bodies would 
weaken national attitudes. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: I would like to ask Mr. Vaizy for some clarifications. There 
are some contradictions in what he has said. He began by saying that 
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the main motive for aid was a philanthropic one. Then he said that the 
national governments of the donor countries wished to be thanked. If 
the motive is really philanthropic it would not matter whether you get 
thanks or not. It you have got political motives, then it is altogether a 
different thing. About the guaranteeing for the countinuity of aid, Mr, 
Vaizey said that this could be assured if you had inter-governmental 
agencies and not international agencies. He also said that bilateral 
agreements could not guarantee continuity. In what way would an 
inter-governmental agency be more satisfactory than bilateral agreements, 


Mr. John Vaizey: I admit the contradictions, but these contradictions 
reflect facts. I still maintain thatthe main motive for Western aid is philan- 
thropy and surely it is so in the case of the United States. On the other 
hand, philanthropy is not something which is dissociated from nationalistic 
feelings. There is undoubtedly a feeling in Britain that the countries of the 
Commonwealth should be aided but at the same time they feel that the 
Commonwealth is a great political force in the world which should be 
developed. I do not think that these two feelings necessarily contradict. 
There are, of course, political motives of anti-Communism in giving aid. 
These political motives are rather strains upon the aid. On the question 
of inter-governmental agencies, I agree that if you could have international 
agencies like the World Bank, they are superior to inter-governmental 
agencies like the one which you had under the Marshall Plan. On the 
other hand, cooperation of governments with the international agencies 
undoubtedly will be much weaker than the cooperation with the inter- 
governmental agencies. In principle, I agree that governments could 
withdraw from inter-governmental agencies as easily as from the bilateral 
agreements. There is this fundamental weakness. The major part of the 
foreign aid is voted by the United States Congress every year. If the 
composition of the Congress changes there is a possibility of this aid not 
continuing. But as you know Marshall aid was continued for many years 
by the Republican Congress during the term of Mr. Truman. The happiest 
possible solution of the problems of this kind is through inter-governmental 
agencies. If the American people withdraw aid from a particular country 
in Asia which is dependent upon aid that will weaken their strategic 
position. I think this is how my mind is working. 


Question: Could you please develop a little further the idea of aid 
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through inter-governmental agencies. What precisely is the organisation 
which you envisage ? 


Mr. John Vaizey: First of all you should have a very strong secretariat. 
Itmust contain representatives not only of the developed countries 
but also of receiving countries. I think it is very important to give the 
receiving countries some sort of membership. The other principle should 
be that aid is not to be a one-way affair. It should be like the Colombo 
Plan: Secondly, there is need for diminishing controls of international 


trade, At the present moment one of the major problems is that each 


country has to develop itself against substantial barriers. 


Question: Do you think that the World Bank would have the correct 
approach for distributing aid on the lines that you have suggested ? 


Mr. John Vaizey: I do not know much about the World Bank from the 
point of the receiving countries. First of all the Bank is not concerned 
with giving aid but is interested in extending loans on commercial grounds. 
It uses the same sort of criteria as the private banks. Secondly, it extends 
aid through projects. I am not in favour of this sort of restrictions. The 
major need of the poor countries is a super human effort in one or two 
big plans. This requires a general provision of foreign currency much 
more than any specific project, and the application of banking mentality 
might not be proper. 














SOME ASPECTS OF PAKISTAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 
Mir Mustufa Ali Khan 


The purpose of this paper is not to introduce a theoretical model of 
trade for Pakistan, based on the classical and other theories of inter- 
national trade. One cannot deny the importance of these theories; on the 
contrary they are the best tools that can be used for making policy deci- 
sions. However, it is best to introduce a few generalizations and then 
see the practical side of the picture—i.e., examine some of the current 
problems that Pakistan has been facing as far as her foreign trade is 
concerned. 


Pakistan comes well within the definition of an underdeveloped country. 
Per capita incomes are low and increasing at a very slow pace, if at all. 
She has the problem of having a large population in relation to her 
resources and this is increasing at a very rapid rate. According to estimates 
prepared by the Princeton Office of Population Research, a figure of 
170 million in 1981, is forecasted for Pakistan. “‘By any plausible assump- 
tion which can now be made, a near doubling of the population of both 
parts of the country from 1951 to 1981, is reasonably to be expected.!” 


The causes of backwardness are many. There is the problem of capital 
formation. There is the vicious circle of poverty, low incomes, high 
propensity to consume, low savings and back again to the lack of capital 
formation in the country. 


Leaving aside the question of foreign aid and private foreign capital, 
what other source is there for the country to provide funds for her ambi- 
tious development programmes? The only way seems to be to boost up 
exports and earn as much foreign exchange as possible. Pakistan needs 
capital goods, industrial raw materials, etc. to initiate the process of 
growth. She has not yet reached the point of ‘take off’ into a self-sustained 
economy. ? 





1 Dawn, Karachi, 16 February 1960. 


2 ‘Take off’ has been defined by W.W. Rostow as the stage reached by a society, 
after an interval of two or three decades, where it can transform itself in such ways 
that economic growth subsequently becomes automatic. ‘‘The Take-off into Self- 
Sustained Growth’ by W. W. Rostow in the Economic Journal, March 1960. 
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Unfortunately in the past she has. also had to import foodstuffs, so 
that her burden has been greatly increased. The need to earn foreign 
exchange is apparent. The foreign exchange capacity of a country actually 
depends on the net barter terms of trade. These indices of the total import- 
export figures are usually very good indicators of the foreign trade posi- 
tion of a country. If a country can buy more of imports with the same 
amount of exports, her terms of trade are said to be improving. Vice 
versa, if she can get less imports with the same amount of exports. This 
is, however, by no means an infallable method of calculation. For instance, 


‘the price index numbers used in calculating the terms of trade are not 


easilv available and they do not take into account the changes in the 
quality of commodities and the introduction of new ones. 


A country’s capacity to export will depend on the foreign demand 
for home produced goods and the domestic elasticity of supply. Unfortu- 
nately primary producing countries like Pakistan do not have a very 
elastic supply for their commodities. In an inflexible economy, the under- 
developed country cannot easily reallocate its resources, if demand shifts 
from one commodity to another. 


Pakistan needs to diversify her economy. She is entirely dependent on 
the export of a few commodities like cotton, jute, hides and skins, for 
her foreign exchange requirements. The prices of these primary goods 
have steadily been declining since the end of the Korean war. 


The production of these primary commodities depends a great deal 
on physical factors like climate and rainfall. These have not been too 
favourable for Pakistan, so that she has even had to import food to feed 
her growing population. Moreover their prices are subject to constant 
fluctuations. 


Analysing the fall in world commodity prices, the Finance Minister 
of Pakistan pointed out that ‘‘not only were physical factors such as the 
excess of world production over the absorbing capacity in manufacturing 
countries responsible for the present fall. but also the restrictive practices 
and acts of policy, such as maintenance of buffer stocks, accounted for 
the problems of the primary producing countries.” The Finance Minister 
further said that Pakistan was getting a raw deal, “paying twice as much 
for her imports, as she got for her exports.””! 








1 Dawn, Karachi, 22 April 1959. 
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The other side of the picture is much more rosy. Throughout 1959, 
the production of the industrial nations has been rising steadily. With 
healthy economic expansion in the Western hemisphere, forecasts for 
1960 are quite promising. The big question is what will be the effect of 
these developments in the primary producing countries? To some extent 
the question is answered by the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research of Great Britain, (in its bi-monthly economic review) but in 
not very optimistic terms. According to the estimates of that Institute. 
the “volume of exports of the primary producing countries will continue 
to expand with the expansion of activity in the industrial world, but 
there seems little hope for more than a small increase in the commodity 
prices in 1960.""! 


This has been described as the ‘North-South problem’ by Sir Oliver 
Franks. Chairman of Lloyds Bank. Quoting Sir Oliver, Allan Day writes: 
*“We shall all become prosperous this year—but the gap between the rich 
and the poor countries will yawn even wider.2” 


These are grave problems indeed and Pakistan has been having her 
share of misfortune. When the new regime took over in October 1958, the 
economy of the country was in a very precarious condition. Commodity 
prices had been falling in the world market and her foreign exchange 
reserves had reached very dangerous levels. 


The new regime took immediate steps to correct the situation. The 
most important single scheme for export promotion was the export bonus 
scheme, which we shall discuss in detail a little latter. First let us see 
what else has been happening in Pakistan’s economy during the past year. 


Remarkable progress has been made by the country in improving its 
balance of payments position. The deficit from mid-1956 to September 
1958 amounted to Rs. 76.56 crore. The first step taken by the regime 
was to check foreign exchange expenditure, which stood at Rs. 169.4 
crore in 1959 as against 197.21 crore in 1958.4 The export bonus scheme 
benefitted a large section of export commodities. Earnings from cotton 














1 Quoted by Allan Day in his article, ‘World Trade in 1960", The Pakistan Times, 
Lahore, 2 February 1960. 


2 Ibid 
3 Dawn, Karachi, 17 March 1960. 
4 Ibid. 
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manufactures alone stood at Rs. 17.50 crore,'—this represented a seven- 
fold increase over the 1958 figure. 


The excise duty on tea was raised from 2 annas to 6 annas per Ib. and 
the export quota for tea was fixed at 20 million Ibs.? Tea exports increased 
from Rs. 1.37 crore in 1958 to Rs. 4.72 crore in 1959.4 


This was quite a new approach to the problem of tea production. The 
rise in excise duty on tea will absorb a part of the big profit that the tea 


industry has been making. The burden should not however be transferred 


to the shoulders of the consumer. Our main task should be to increase the 
production of this very important commodity, which is Pakistan’s fifth 
largest earner of foreign exchange, by bringing more and more land under 
tea cultivation and reducing as much home consumption as possible. The 
foreign interests engaged in this very important industry have persistently 
neglected increasing production and have encouraged home consumption. 
The meagre earnings on account of exports have been consumed by 
remittances of profits, salaries and the premium paid for foreign insurance. 


Referring to the achievements of the tea and other industries covered 
by the scheme, Mr. Bhutto, then Commerce Minister said: “You will 
agree that these are impressive results, but there is no room for compla- 
cency. As I have stated recently, what we need immediately is to devote 
our energies to increasing production and improving the quality of our 
goods. Every possible facility is being, and will be, afforded by the Gov- 
ernment to the cultivator and the industrialist for increasing production.>” 


One of the most important commodities as far as Pakistan’s foreign 
trade is concerned, has been jute. She has practically a monopoly of this 
golden fibre. It posed a difficult problem when Pakistan did not devalue 
her currency jn 1949 and India, which was the biggest consumer, went 
out of the market. As the jute processing industry was in India, Pakistan 
was badly hit. But this episode had a very consoling feature. Pakistan 
tried to stand on her own legs; her exports were diverted to other coun- 
tries and jute mills were set up in East Pakistan. The extent of this change 





! It may be pointed out that the scheme does not apply to raw material exports like 
, Jute and cotton, 

2 Dawn, Karachi, 17 March 1960. 

3 This has not actually been achieved and only 17 million Ibs. was available for export 
, Sting | 959, 
4 Dawn, Karachi, 17 March 19€0. 

5 Dawn, Karachi, 15 January 1960. 
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can be seen from the fact that in the 1958-59 jute season, out of the total 
exports of 44.50 lakh bales, countries besides India bought 42.75 lakh bales. 
There are at present 14 jute mills working in East Pakistan. 


However, there is today danger of competition from substitutes for 
jute and Pakistan’s position is threatened. A Jute Commission has already 
been set up to look into this matter. According to the estimates of the 
Pakistan Planning Commission the world demand for jute is likely to 
increase by 10 per cent by the end of the next five years. Low prices of 
jute can successfully compete with substitutes.’ As far as the jute industry 
was concerned if it did not expand and modernise, the Government should 
intervene. The export bonus scheme had greatly helped the industry, but 
the industry should plough back its profits, in order to achieve good 
results. 


With regard to the other major export commodity, cotton, the Com- 
merce Minister surveyed the situation in his speech on 14 January 1960.2 
He emphasised that the crop had presented considerable problems over 
the years. The Government had to keep a constant check—export duty 
on long staple and Desi cotton has been kept under constant check and 
revision, but without achieving the desired results. Owing to the increase 
in home consumption, the export of raw cotton had decreased. According 
to the Commerce Minister, the local mills are consuming about 75 per cent 
of the normal crop; moreover their buying operations in the market render 
cotton prices rather inattractive for the foreign buyers. 


Previous Governments had fixed a target of production as 2.5 million 
bales. This unfortunately has not so far been achieved. 


Among the primary commodities, the third largest earner of foreign 
exchange is wool. In 1951-52 raw wool exports were valued at 
Rs. 31,157,000; the figure shot up to Rs. 163,439,410 in 1957.3 The 
introduction of the wool grading scheme in 1954 was a very welcome 
step and greatly helped to restore confidence in the standard and the 
purity of Pakistan’s wool exports. As a consequence of world depression, 
in 1958, Pakistan’s wool exports were greatly affected. During the Jan- 
Oct. 1958 period, wool exports stood at the low figure of Rs. 37,406,000. 











! Outline of the 2nd Five Year Plan 1960-65, p. 16. 
2 Dawn, 15 January 1960 

3 Dawn, Karachi, 29 May 1959. 

4 Ibid. 
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Since the introduction of the new schemes, things are beginning to 
look up again. Valuable work has been done by the Karachi Wool Test 
House and the Grading Inspectors, who are working at thirteen regional 
wool growing centres. In certain parts, however, owing to the shortage 
of water supply, the wool cannot be properly washed and cleaned. The 
pre-manufacture costs are thus quite high. Some of these disadvantages 
will be greatly reduced by the setting up of the wool scouring and pressing 
plant, which has recently been installed in Karachi and is said to be the 


biggest of its kind in Asia. 


It would be a good idea to increase the number of wool grading centres, 
specially upcountry, so that the purity of the fibre may be maintained. 


The banning of the import of woollen manufactures is a step in the 
right direction and would safeguard the interests of the Pakistani industry. 
However unless the production of the finer grades of wool is stepped up, 
there cannot be the necessary saving of foreign exchange, nor can Pakistani 
goods compete successfully in the world market. 


Having surveyed the position of some of the main export commodities 
of Pakistan, let us now examine the working of the scheme of export 
promotion, namely, the export bonus scheme, to which we have made 
reference earlier in this paper. The main feature of the scheme is 
that 20 per cent to 40 per cent of the foreign exchange earned by exports 
would become available for the issue of bonus licences, under which there 
can be import of goods without any control from the Government 
agencies. 


The scheme was introduced on 15 January 1959 and had immediate 
effects. Figures of export from January to May 1959 showed total exports 
covered by the scheme amounting to Rs. 18.38 crore as against Rs. 7.50 
crorel for the corresponding period of 1958.! 


People looked with apprehension at the scheme. It was thought that 
the high premium on bonus licences would tend to raise the price of 
manufactured goods. It may be pointed out that a large portion of the 
requirements of raw materials for the industries is licensed by the Gov- 
ernment out of the regular import budget. The percentage of the bonus 








| Pakistan Trade, Karachi, July 1959. 
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licence sold on high premium, going into the cost of industries, may 
thus be negligible. In respect of goods whose prices have been fixed by 
the Government any premium paid for acquiring bonus licence is not 
to be taken into account for the purpose of fixing prices. 


Again in the case of goods whose margin of profit has been fixed by 
regulations, only a premium of upto 100 per cent of the value of the 
licence is taken into account for the purpose of fixing the cost of pro- 
duction. 


These factors prevent any appreciable misuse of the bonus vouchers, 
There are, however, certain very valid criticisms which can be made 
against the scheme. For instance, the freedom to dispose of bonus vouchers 
has had the effect that the importers are willing to pay very high prices 
for vouchers as they are assured of making high profits, owing to the 
extreme shortage of essential commodities. Of this the burden is in- 
variably shifted to the shoulders of the consumers. 


Some of the conclusions drawn in a recent survey conducted by Dawn! 
are rather alarming. It is estimated that profits of upto 400 per cent are 
being made by the retailers for goods whose prices are not controlled. 
Profits are being made not only on goods imported under the scheme, 
but also on goods that have been imported against regular licences and 
for which no premium has been paid. Bonus vouchers are transferable 
and are being sold at a premium of 182 per cent. The middle class con- 
sumer is very badly hit by these high prices.? 


It was hoped that bonus vouchers would not be ordinarily resold and 
would be used by the traders and industrialists for the goods which they 
needed. This has not been strictly so. 


In practice, the bonus scheme has meant the introduction of a multiple 
exchange rate, but this seems a lesser evil than quantitative restrictions. 
Bonus vouchers have also been used for buying machinery and equipment 
for small scale industries. The cost of production in these industries, 
because of the high premium paid on the vouchers, would naturally be 
increased. This goes completely against the spirit in which the scheme 
was initiated by the Government. 





* 1 Dawn, Karachi, 19 March 1960. 
2 Ibid, 12 March 1960. 
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One reason why the scheme seems to have achieved such remarkable 
results is that the figures of this (1959) year are compared with those of 
last year (i.e. 1958), which was one of the worst years as far as Pakistan’s 
foreign trade is concerned. 


The import policy for the January-June 1960 period reflects a realistic 
approach to the problem of Pakistan’s trade. It aims at increasing pro- 
duction in the country, a larger import of industrial requirements and 
essential consumer goods, particularly drugs and medicines, and raw 
. materials for many small scale industries. The bonus scheme with certain 
modifications is to be retained for another year. 


Addressing a press conference, Commerce Minister Bhutto warned 
the traders and industrialists that if they did not share with the people 
the benefits they reaped under the scheme the “‘“Government cannot gua- 
rantee its continued operation.” The Minister emphasized that the indus- 
tries should depend for the import of their requirements on their own 
bonus earnings, because the main purpose of the scheme was to conserve 
foreign exchange. The freedom to import was being given to step up 
the production of our industries. The Government should check at every 
stage so that these objectives are carried out. The Commerce Minister 
in his speech said: “I would like to take this opportunity to urge upon 
the industrialists to utilise bonus earnings for the import of their indus- 
trial requirements, rather than convert them into cash and make quick 
profit.””! 


In some business circles it is believed that there is a constant demand 
for Pakistani goods abroad and that there is no need for any export 
promotion scheme. True, there is a demand for Pakistani goods but there 
is today, a very great competition, as far as prices are concerned. The 
world market on the whole has become more competitive. Pakistan does 
not have a monopoly in any commodity, and there is always the 
threat of substitutes for fibres. The main purpose of the bonus scheme, 
however, is not to create a demand abroad for Pakistani goods but to 
enable the Pakistani producers to reduce their costs of production by 
the direct import of raw materials. 


Some welcome developments have been going on during the last 
year as far as Pakistan’s external economic relations are concerned. It is 


acne icsesecinen 


1 Dawn, Karachi, 3 January 1960. 
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very important for the country to create contacts abroad in order to 
compete in the world market. Commodity exchange arrangements have 
been concluded with China, Czechoslovakia, the Lebanon, Poland, Russia, 
Hungary, Austria and Yugoslavia, for the import of cement and fine 
cotton yarn, radios, etc. in return for Pakistani exports to these countries 
of cotton, jute, tea, cotton yarn, leather goods, carpets, etc. 


A trade delegation which visited South East Asia and the Far East 
was able to arouse in that region, interest in Pakistani goods. A trade 
delegation also visited India and a trade agreement with that country 
has been concluded. A trade team from Greece also visited Pakistan in 
July 1959 and studied the possibility of expanding trade between the 
two countries. They were optimistic with regard to this possibility, 


A treaty of commerce and friendship was signed with the United 
States of America on 12 November 1959. An American trade delega- 
tion visited this country during the beginning of 1960. The leader of the 
delegation, Mr. Anthony Buchar, pointed out that it was the policy of 
the American Government to encourage trade between the two countries. 
Mr. Buchar said that the “‘lack of closer cooperation in the commercial 
field was the answer to the lack of “‘real tremendous large value of trade 
between the United States and Pakistan’’.! Referring to the treaty of 
friendship and commerce between the United States and Pakistan, he 
said that the treaty would serve to encourage the private American in- 
vestor.2 The members of the team were convinced that Pakistani cottage 
industry products would have a good market in the United States pro- 
vided that were properly developed.? These are all welcome developments. 


What are the conclusions that may be drawn from this study? It 
should be borne in mind that exports have a vital role to play in developing 
the economy of the country. This applies also to Pakistan where foreign 
trade does not account for more than 10 per cent of its national income. 
There is need also for controlling imports. Pakistan needs capital goods 
and preference should be given to the import of those capital goods 
that are used for producing capital goods. 


An increase in the export potential is not enough by itself. If the 
terms of trade become favourable and the total volume of exports in- 





“1 Dawn, Karachi, 13, January 1960, 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
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creases, real income will increase, but there will also be a corresponding 
increase in money supply and in expenditure on consumption goods. As 
already pointed out, the marginal propensity to consume is particularly 
high in underdeveloped countries like Pakistan. This situation invariably 
leads to an increase in demand for consumption goods and is a leakage 
to capital formation. It is therefore very necessary that imports should be 
controlled. Export promotion schemes are good in themselves but a 
complete dependence on them is not justified, especially from the long 


term point of view. 


The economy should be diversified and more domestic industries 
established. They will require some kind of protection in the initial stages. 
The production of import substitutes should be increased. The industries 
that are established should be labour intensive rather than capital intensive. 
Gradually the establishment of industries might enable an underdeveloped 
country to export basic, labour intensive type of manufactured goods, and 
reduce its dependence on the export of few primary commodities. Once 
the point of ‘take off’ is reached, it is hoped that economic growth will 
become automatic. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Nusantara: A History of Indonesia. Bernard H. M. Viekke. 
The Hague and Bandung: W. Van Hoeve Ltd. 1959. 479 pp. 


This important book first appeared in 1943 and went into three 
impressions, which proves the favourable reception given to it. The 
present edition continues the story upto the end of 1941. The author 
has taken great pains to revise certain chapters, which he has done 
thoroughly, and to re-arrange the text, making it eminently readable. 


Beginning with geographical background, and the dawn of civilisation 
in the East Indies, the author describes the successive waves of Buddhist, 
Hindu, Muslim and Portuguese cultures coming in Indonesia. The various 
religious, socio-political, commercial and military groups are examined 
at great length. This facilitates understanding of the multi-facet culture 
of the country. It is a typical case history of the incursion of Western 
power and influence into South East Asia, the colonialists gradually 
acquiring political control while following such innocent pursuits as 
trade and commerce. During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there 
was confusion, following a struggle for commercial supremacy among 
the Dutch, the Portuguese, the English. each making use of local war 
lords against the others. The Dutch traders appeared late on the scene 
and it took them nearly a century to oust the others and establish them- 
selves firmly. After 1680 the situation began to clear up. The Netherlands 
gradually established its control and by the middle of the 18th century 
they had become the unrivalled power in the area. For some time, a number 
of Sultans were allowed to maintain a semblance of royalty in the out- 
lying areas but real power and authority rested with the Dutch. During 
the next two centuries, consolidation and mobilization of the country’s 
economy were organized keeping with the Dutch colonial policy, which 
hardly took cognisance of local interests. There were minor revolts and 
uprisings, which resulted in short-lived liberalisation of colonial policy. 
But, by and large, there was no declared objectives of preparing the 
country for self-government and the eventual transfer of power Was 
apparently never visualised. The last two chapters deal with the end of 
the colonial rule and the birth of the Indonesian nation through wat 
160 
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and revolution. Although all the relative facts are given in a concise fa- 
shion, there is still room for an adequate statement and analysis of the 
socio-political and cultural urges which found culmination in the Merdeka 
movement. 

Already recognized as a standard work, the book provides a very 
erudite yet lucid account of the sweep of Indonesian historical develop- 
ment. The addition of extensive notes makes it an invaluable book of 


reference: 
sat tees S.A.A. 


27 Days in China. M. A. H. Ispahani. Karachi: Forward Publi- 
cations 1960. 133 pp. Rs. 7/8/- 


The author of this book, Mr. M. A. H. Ispahani, is an eminent Pakistani, 
both by virtue of his background and his experience. He is a Cambridge 
graduate and a Barrister, who has spent his life in business and public 
affairs and has flourished in both. He has been a cabinet minister in 
Pakistan and served as its ambassador in the United States and Britain. 
Being himself a wealthy capitalist. he could not be a Communist. A book 
onCommunist China written by such aman is bound to be important. 
particularly since the author had also seen China as it formerly was. 


Mr. Ispahani describes in detail ‘‘the economic development that is 
taking place in China on a scale and at a pace unprecedented in history”. 
“This development”, he says, ‘‘is a factor of world-wide significance, of 
which account should be taken by the statesmen of all countries, parti- 
cularly those that are China’s neighbours.” About this none can quarrel 
with him. 


The one big gap in the book is that the author does not say whether 
he approves or disapproves of Communist ideology, whether it is to be 
regretted that its introduction means the suppression of other ideologies, 
whether thinking Chinese are happy about Communism and the manner 
in which it has been introduced ? However, in his Foreword, Mr. Ispahani 
explains: ‘I need hardly say that my aim is not to uphold the ideology of 
China’s leaders and of its ruling party. But it certainly is my aim to draw 
alesson from their achievements. The lesson is that given dedicated leader- 
ship, determination and careful planning, it is possible to rid a backward 
Asian people of their poverty. ignorance, squalor and disease within a 
short span of time.” 
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Mr. Ispahani himself says that his book is not based upon a scientific 
study of China but upon what he has observed as he has gone about 
the country. And he has observed a lot more than an ordinary tourist 
usually does. But he has no first hand statistics, naturally. Such as he 
gives, were given to him. Being a lover of art as well as of nature, he des- 
cribes with gusto the monuments of China, ancient and modern, its art 
treasures and natural landscape. He does that impressively, for he writes 
well. Himself a captain of industry, he has an eye fcr technical details. 
We thus have a book full of strong descriptions. It is well produced, has 
an artistic jacket and contains some attractive pictures in colour and 
two-tone. 


Every author must be prepared for criticism of the short-comings of 
his work. Mr. Ispahani’s book has its short-comings. But it is a well 
written book and is interesting reading. Its significance lies in the fact 
that it is a book favourable to Communist China, written by a practising 
capitalist. Of this significance all serious students of international affairs 
must take note. The book is fascinating, stimulating, informative and 


thought provoking. 
wa K.S.H. 


Nationalism and the Right Wing in Japan: A Study of Post-war 
Trends. Ivan Morris, London, New York, Toronto: Oxford 
University Press (Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs). 1960. 576 pp. 50s. 


The recent demonstrations in Japan against the U.S.-Japan Security 
Pact and the cancellation of President Eisenhower’s tour of Japan brought 
to the surface Japanese political under-currents. A significant aspect of 
these occurrences, was the unexpected alignment of diametrically opposite 
groups like the right wing, the trade unions and the communists, who 
made common cause to paralyse the established Liberal Democratic 
Government. In this context, Dr. Morris’s present study is of great value. 
He exhaustively examines the crucial question whether Japan will retain 
the liberal-democratic system she acquired during the occupation, or 
whether she will swing to some form of nationalist extremism. Observers 
of current developments, while putting the blame mainly on the com- 
munists are sceptical regarding the continuance of liberal institutions ané 
some of them do not rule out the possibility of an eventual revival of 
extreme nationalism. 
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The first three chapters of the book describe the salient features of 
the Japanese political society as it emerged during and after the Occupa- 
tion. The rest of the book focuses attention on the form that nationalism 
has taken in the post-war period. It is evident from this study that it is 
still the strongest force in Japan and, although for numerous reasons, it 
is distinguishable from the Japanese militarism of the pre-1945 era, it 
remains susceptible in time of crisis to exploitation by extremists. 


There is in this book, a wealth of material on post-war Japan to which 


‘has been added a number of appendices pertaining to important institu- 


tions, personages and events of the period. The Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs deserves appreciation for bringing out this book, as part 
of the series on post-war Japan, which in effect gives the historical 
and social background of current developments. Professor Maruyama, a 
well known professor of Political Science at Tokyo University, has 
contributed a concise introduction on the traditional role of the Right 
Wing in Japanese politics. 


Dr. Morris has had long experience of Japanese politics. He served 
in Japan during the Occupation period and was subsequently employed 
in Japan, Korea and the Philippines Section of the Research Department 
of the Foreign Office. He has now been living in Japan for the last three 
years. He thus has adequate knowledge of Japan. In addition, he has 
made extensive use of primary Japanese source material and interviews 
with politicians, professors, journalists and others. A valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on current international affairs, it should attract 
wide public interest. 


ae S.A.A. 
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Pakistan-UAR Joint Communique 


His Excellency President Gamal Abdel Nasser. President of the United 
Arab Republic, visited Pakistan from the 10th to the 16th April of 1966.0n 
the invitation of the Government of Pakistan. The President was accom- 
panied by Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi. Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Tooma 
Fl-Awadatallah, Minister for Municipal and Rural Affairs for the Syrian 


‘Region, and other senior officials from the United Arab Republic. 


During his stay in Pakistan. the President. accompanied by his entou- 
rage, visited Karachi, Dacca, Lahore and Peshawar. This afforded the 
President an opportunity to meet and come into close contact with a 
large section of the population. and to see some of the industrial projects 
and economic and social institutions. 


The two Presidents presented each other with the highest decorations 
oftheir respective countries, the Qaladat-un-Nile and the Nishan-i-Pakistan. 


At Karachi, President Gamal Abdel Nasser laid a wreath at the Mazar 
of the Quaid-i-Azam and also visited the Karachi Shipyard. 


The Dacca University conferred upon President Abdel Nasser the 
Degree of LL.D. as a tribute to his great qualities as a leader. 


At Lahore. the President had an opportunity of visiting certain forma- 
tions of the Armed Forces of Pakistan. The citizens of Lahore gave a 
reception in his honour and presented an address of welcome. The President 
was also the guest of honour at a function of the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i- 
Islam. 


Throughout these visits, the President was accorded a most cordial 
and enthusiastic reception which was a tribute, both to his outstanding 
personality and leadership, and to the historic ties which united the two 
countries. 


At Karachi and Peshawar. talks were held between the two Presidents 
on the world situation in general and on problems of mutual and special 
interest. The discussions were held in an atmosphere of the greatest 
cordiality and understanding. 
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The two Presidents noted with satisfaction the efforts which are being 
made by the great powers to seek relaxation of international tensions 
and expressed their earnest hope for the success of the forthcoming 
meeting of the heads of States in May this year. They also lent full 
support to the current efforts towards disarmament and a ban on m- 
clear explosions. The two Presidents, were, however, of the view that 
while by themselves these efforts were laudable and deserving of full 
support from every nation, it was imperative for a lasting world peace to 
ensure not only an easing in tension, but also an elimination of the causes 
which compel nations to seek armaments. In this context the two 
Presidents reaffirmed their faith in the principle of non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of one country by another and deplored all 
actions which heighten tensions and dangers of conflict. 


The Presidents reiterated their view that the question of Palestine 
should be resolved in keeping with the resolutions of the United Nations 
and the principles unanimously adopted by the Afro-Asian Conference at 
Bandung for a peaceful settlement of the Palestine question. 


The two Presidents expressed their concern over the situation in Algeria 
and reiterated their views that the right of the Algerian- people to self- 
determination and independence should be recognised and peacefully 
implemented, and that statesmanship rather than force, should bring to 
an end the uninterrupted bloodshed which has marked the struggle in 
Algeria during the past several years. 


The two Presidents welcomed the emergence of newly independent 
States in Africa and expressed the hope that other dependent nations in 
that continent would also be encouraged and enabled in the near future 
to join the comity of independent nations. 


They deplored the racial discrimination practised by certain countries 
in Africa which is not only unjust and degrading to a vast section of 
humanity but also carries within itself the seeds of discord and turmoil. 
They also expressed their sense of shock and abhorrence at the recent 
killings and acts of violence in South Africa. 


The two Presidents discussed at length the measures which U.A.R. and 
Pakistan were taking in order to improve the economic conditions of 
the peoples of their two countries. They felt convinced that educational 
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reforms; land reforms and industrialisation were essential before newly 
developed countries could become propserous and strong. 


They explained to each other at length the methods of economic 
development and the nature of political institutions they were introducing 
in their respective countries. 


In conclusion, the two Presidents expressed their pleasure and satis- 
faction at the ever-increasing ties of cordial friendship and cooperation 


between Pakistan and the U. A. R. This friendship and cooperation 


is inspired not only by the Islamic bonds of brotherhood which 
unite the two nations, but is also born of identity of purpose and 
objectives, 4 common desire to promote peace and well-being not only 
intheir own areas but throughout the world. The desire for close 
cooperation between the two countries has already found practical 
expression in the field of cultureand commerce. A cultural agreement 
has already been concluded between Pakistan and the U. A. R. and the 
delegations of the two countries are currently holding discussions to 
finalise a trade agreement. 


President Abdel Nasser of U. A. R. has invited President Ayub Khan 
to visit U.A.R. and President Ayub Khan has accepted the invitation 
with much pleasure. 


16th April 1960. 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Communique 


The meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers ended today. Pakistan 
was represented by its President. The United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Ghana, the Federation of Malaya and the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nayasaland-were represented by their Prime Mi- 
nisters. South Africa was represented by the Minister of External Affairs 
and Ceylon by the Minister of Justice. 


This was the tenth of these meetings to have been held since the war, 
the first taking place at a time of great significance to the Commonwealth 
and the world. 


The continuing growth of the membership of the Commonwealth was 
marked by the attendance at this meeting of the Prime Minister of the 
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Federation of Malaya, which achieved independence in August 1957. The 
representatives of the other Commonwealth countries welcomed the 
presence of the Federation at the conference. 


The Commonwealth is an association of independent sovereign states, 
each responsible for its own policies; but the primary objective of all is 
world peace and security. It is their declared purpose to do everything 
in their power to achieve that objective, and to continue to cooperate to 
that end with all the peace-loving nations of the world. 


In this spirit the Commonwealth Ministers have reviewed the major 
international problems of the day, on the eve of the impending Summit 
Conference which is to be attended by the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. They expressed their sincere hopes for a successful outcome of 
that conference as a further step in the relaxation of international tension. 
The discussed, in particular, the problem of disarmament and they 
welcomed the progress made at the Geneva Conference on the Disconti- 
nuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests. They hoped that, on the basis of the 
preliminary work already done, the Summit Conference would be able 
to make some significant progress towards an eventual settlement, under 
international control, of the problem of disarmament. An advance 
towards a solution of that problem, linked with a progressive lessening 
of political tensions, would afford a firm basis for strengthening con- 
fidence between nations and promoting world security. 


The Commonweatlth Ministers also discussed the problems of Africa, 
the Middle East, he Far East and South East Asia. They recognised 
that economic and social progress is essential for political stability. They 
welcomed the continuing contribution which mutual assistance under the 
Colombo Plan affords throughout South-East Asia to these aims: and they 
agreed that there and elsewhere throughout the less developed areas of 
the world the best hope of peace, stability and political freedom lies in 
practical international cooperation of this kind. 


The Ministers teviewed the world economic situation. They noted that, 
while in general the outlook was favourable, the economic expansion 
which had taken place since their last meeting had been greater in the 
industrialised countries of the Commonwealth than in the primary 
producing countries. 
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They agreed that an important condition of the prosperity of these 
countries was their ability to develop their export trade. They also recog- 
nised the urgent need to maintain and, where possible, increase the flow 
of economic assistance to the less developed countries. They welcomed 
the decision to establish an International Development Association. 


The Ministers discussed European trade problems. They expressed 
concern at the prospect of any economic division in Europe and its 
possible political implications. The countries of Europe form an important 


_market for Commonwealth exports. The Ministers expressed their hope 


that these countries would follow trade politics in accordance with the 
principles of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and thus 
avoid damage to the economies of the primary producing countries and 
those that are also developing exports of manufactured goods. 


In addition, European countries have an important contribution to 
make in assisting the economic development of the less advanced 
countries. The Ministers hoped that these problems could be speedily 
and satisfactorily resolved with due regard to the interests of countries 
outside Europe. 


Th: Com nonwealth Ministers reviewed the economic development of 
Commonwealth countries in Africa which have recently attained or are 
approaching independence. They agreed that consideration should be 
given to the possibility of cooperative action among members of the 
Commonwealth in assisting the economic development of these countries. 


This possibility will be studied in the first instance by officials of Com- 
monwealth Governments, and the Commonwealth Economic Consul- 
tative Council will examine it at its next meeting. 


The Ministers also reaffirmed their belief in the value of exchanges 
between Commonwealth countries of persons with specialised skills and 
experience. They agreed that further efforts should be made to foster and 
encourage these exchanges, whether on a regional or other basis, and 
that the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council should take this 
question into urgent consideration. 


They trusted that employers in Commonwealth countries—whether 
Governments, statutory bodies or private companies—would be ready, 
Wherever possible to encourage members of their staffs to undertake a 
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period of public service abroad and would do their best to ensure that 
their prospects in their home countries would not thereby be prejudiced, 


The Ministers considered various questions of constitutional develop. 
ment within the Commonwealth. They noted that the Federation of 
Nigeria would attain independence on Ist October 1960. They extended 
to the Federation their good wishes for its future and looked forward 
to wellcoming an independent Nigeria as a member of the Common- 
wealth on the completion of the necessary constitutional processes. 


The meeting was informed that in pursuance of the recent plebiscite, 
the Constituent Assembly in Ghana had resolved that the necessary 
constitutional steps should be taken to introduce a republican form of 
constitution in Ghana by Ist July 1960. In notifying this forthcoming 
constitutional change, the Prime Minister of Ghana assured the meeting 
of his country’s desire to continue her membership of the Common- 
wealth and her acceptance of the Queen as the symbol of the free assc- 
ciation of its independent member-nations and as such the Head of the 
Commonwealth. The heads of delegations of the other member-countries 
of the Commonwealth assured the Prime Minister of Ghana that the 
present relations between their countries and Ghana would remain un- 
affected by this constitutional change and they declared that their 
Governments would accept and recognise Ghana’s continued member- 
ship of the Commonwealth. 


The meeting noted a statement by the South African Minister of 
External Affairs that the Union Government intended to hold a referendum 
on the subject of South Africa becoming a Republic. The meeting affirmed 
the view that the choice between a monarchy and a Republic was entirely 
the responsibility of the country concerned. In the event of South Africa 
deciding to become a Republic, and if the desire was subsequently 
expressed to remain a member of the Commonwealth, the meeting 
suggested that the South African Government should then ask for the 
consent of the other Commonwealth Governments either at a meeting of 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers or if this were not practicable, by 
correspondence. 


The Ministers reviewed the constitutional development of the Com- 
monwealth, with particular reference to the future of the smaller dependent 
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territories. They agreed that a detailed study of this subject should be 
made for consideration by Commonwealth Governments. 


Whilst reaffirming the traditional practice that Commonwealth con- 
ferences do not discuss the internal affairs of member-countries, Ministers 
availed themselves of Mr. Louw’s presence in London to have informal 
discussions with him about the racial situation in South Africa. During 
these informal discussions, Mr. Louw gave information and answered 
questions on the Union’s policies and the other Ministers conveyed to 


him their views on the South African problem. The Ministers emphasised 


that the Commonwealth itself is a multi-racial association and expressed 
the need to ensure good relations between all member-States and peoples 
of the Commonwealth. 


13 May 1960. 
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March 4: 


March 5: 


March 6: 


March 7: 


March 9: 


CHRONOLOGY 
March Ist to May 3ist 


General Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander jn 
Europe, said that by next year NATO would be able to 
organise a ‘“‘multi-nation mobile task force’’, equipped 
with nuclear weapons, to be used wherever desired. 


It was reported by Tass that a communique signed by 
Mr. Khrushchev and the Prime Minister of Afghanistan, 
Sardar Daud, said “‘that the solution of the problem of 
people on the Pak-Afghan border should be reached under 
the principles of the United Nations Charter.” 


President Soekarno dismissed the Indonesian Parliament 
promising that it would be ‘“‘reorganised”’ as soon as possible. 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Manzur Qadir, 
said in Peshawar that Mr. Khrushchev’s support to Afghan- 
istan’s claim on Pakistani territory, was interference in 
Pakistan’s internal affairs. 


The French Government announced that General de 
Gaulle’s offer of self-determination to Algeria remained 
valid. 


Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Manzur Qadir, challeng- 
ing Kabul rulers to ascertain the wishes of Pukhtoons in 
Afghanistan, whether they want to live under the flag of 
Pakistan or Afghanistan, declared that ‘‘in all probability 
their verdict will be in favour of Pakistan”. 


The Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade, Mr. Nikolai Patoli- 
chev, said that Soviet trade with the capitalist countries had 
increased almost three-fold since 1953. 


In a draft policy statement prepared for the consideration 
of the National Convention of the Swatantra Party of 
172 
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India ‘“‘a serious consideration of the offer made by 
Pakistan for collaboration in defence of the sub- 
continent” was urged. 


Addressing the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, 
the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Manzur Qadir, said 
that the only solution of the Kashmir problem that he 
could think of was a free and impartial plebiscite to which 
both India and Pakistan are committed, but if somebody 
had a better solution he was prepared to consider it. He 
further declared that ‘‘alliance with the West is the sheet 
anchor of Pakistan’s foreign policy.” 


The United States successfully launched a new satellite into 
orbit around the sun. 


Commenting on General de Gaulle’s offer of eventual 
self-determination for Algerians after pacification, 
Mr. Ferhat Abbas, the Prime Minister of the Algerian 
Provisional Government, said that the General had 
closed the door to negotiations for peace in Algeria. 


Martial Law was declared in Elisabethville (Belgian Congo) 
following political riots in which 13 persons were killed 
and 108 injured. 


The Supreme Court of India decided that the Noon-Nehru 
Agreement of 1958 regarding the transfer of a part of the 
Beru Bari Union and the exchange of Cooch Bihar en- 
claves, could not be implemented under the present 
provisions of the Indian constitution. 


East-West talks on disarmament opened in Geneva. The 
United States and the Soviet Union both put forward 
their plans; the USA for a world force within the UN 
framework and the Soviet Union for total disarmament. 


The United States proposed at Geneva that the nuclear 
powers should take immediate steps to prevent the launching 
of destructive weapons into outer space. 
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It was reported that strong measures were being taken by 
the Afghan Government to crush the new movement launch- 
ed by the Pakhtoons living in Afghanistan, who were asking 
for the right of self-determination 


The Soviet Union offered the Western Powers an immediate 
treaty on the cessation of all nuclear weapons tests. 


In the first one-day election in Ceyion’s history, the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Wijayananda Dahanayake was 
defeated by an opposition candidate. 


It was announced that diplomatic relations between Nepal 
and Pakistan had been established and that Mr. Brohi, 
Pakistan’s High Commissioner in India, had been appointed 
also Pakistan’s Ambassador in Kathmandu. 


A two-year trade agreement between India and Pakistan 
was signed at New Delhi. 


It was reported by Radio Peking that China and Nepal 
had signed a border agreement and an economic pact. 


Mr. Dudley Senanayake was sworn in as the new Prime 
Minister of Ceylon. 


Reports from Johannesburg indicated that at least 34 
persons were killed in riots which had broken out in 
Sharpville and other towns in the Transvaal. 


Prime Minister Nehru told the Lok Sabha that his Gov- 
ernment had reaffirmed its determination to implement in 
full the Noon-Nehru Agreement. 


In a broadcast to the nation, the President of Pakistan said 
that the backing given by the Soviet Union to Afghan claims 
had aggravated the problems in this part of the world. He 
further pointed out that Pakistan would never tolerate such 
claims. 


All public meetings in South Africa were banned, following 
indiscriminate police firing, in which at least 80 Africans 
were killed. 
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A Congressional report said that United States military aid 
to Pakistan helped to solve some of the defence and eco- 
nomic problems of that country. 


A state of emergency was declared in some parts of South 
Africa. 


The Security Council began its debate on racial killings 
in South Africa. 


The Security Council adopted a resolution calling on the 
South African Government to “abandon its policies of 
apartheid and racial discrimination’’. 


Ghana told France that it was withdrawing its Ambassador 
from Paris as a protest against the second French atomic 
test in the Sahara. Diplomatic relations were not being 
severed, however. 


The Soviet Premier, Nikita Khrushchev, and the French 
President, General de Gaulle, said in a joint communique 
that disarmament was the most vital and urgent problem 
of the age. 


The Soviet Union rejected the Western three-stage plan for 
disarmament. 


The Western Powers rejected Mr. Khrushchev’s plan for 
total disarmament within four years. 


The new Burmese Premier, U Nu, said that his country 
would continue to follow a policy of neutrality and non- 
alignment. 


Togoland, one of the smallest nations in Africa, became 
independent as the Republic of Togo. 


Many arrests were made in South Africa following the 
banning for one year of the Pan-Africanist Congress and 
the African National Congress. 


Pakistan Foreign Minister, Mr. Manzur Qadir, declared 
that the misunderstanding which previously existed 
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between Pakitan and the United Arab Republic had heen 
removed. 


The Prime Minister of South Africa, Dr. Verwoerd, was shot 
in the face and seriously wounded in an assassination 
attempt by a white farmer. 


A three-day Afro-Asian convention on Tibet, which opened 
in New Delhi, warned the world that “having strangulated 
Tibet, Chinese colonialism is seeking new fields of expan- 
sion” in the countries of South and South East Asia. 


The Chirstian Democrate minority Government resigned 
after ruling Italy for 29 months. 


The Afro-Asian convention on Tibet unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling on all Afro-Asian countries to settle 
their disputes peacefully and amicably, including the 
Kashmir dispute between India and Pakistan. 


The International Court of Justice, in its decision on 
India-Portugal dispute over the right of passage, declared 
that Portugal had the right of passage over the interven- 
ing territory to the extent necessary for the exercise of 
its sovereignty and subject to Indian control and 
regulation, in respect of private persons only. 


The United States, Britain and France warned the Soviet 
Premier that they would not be forced out of Berlin. 


Speaking at Hasanabdal, in Pakistan, the veteran Indian 
Sikh leader, Master Tara Singh, made a strong plea for 
joint defence between India, Pakistan and Afghanistan. 


The five western powers called on the Soviet Union to break 
the deadlock “tin Geneva disarmament talks by accepting 
disarmament under effective international control”. 


Delivering the presidential address to the Anjuman-- 
Himayat-e-Islam at Lahore, President Nasser said that 
unity was vital for the progress of the Muslim world. 
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Mr. Roher Sobukue, President of the banned Pan-Afri- 
canist Congress, said that the main aim of his organisa- 
tion was a United States of Africa from the Cape to 
Cairo, and from Morocco to Madagascar. 


Pakistan and the United Arab Republic signed in Karachi 
a trade agreement for a period of one year. 


In a joint communique issued after their talks, the President 
of Pakistan and the President of the United Arab Republic 
called for a peaceful solution of the Palestine and 
Algerian questions and hoped that relations between 
Pakistan and the United Arab Republic would be streng- 
thened. 


A second Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference held at Conakny 
(Guinea) charged that France, Britain and the United 
States of America, were guilty of ‘genocide’ and that they 
were blocking the struggle for independence of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa. 


Police backed by troops arrested 400 Africans in a raid 
on the African township of Duncan. 


Pakistan and Yugoslavia signed a trade and technica! 
co-operation pact. 


In a joint communique issued at Rangoon after talks 
between the Chinese Prime Minister and the Prime Minister 
of Burma, the two leaders expressed their hope that the 
countries of Asia and Africa would adhere to the Bandung 
spirit and work for removing racial discrimination. 


Mr. Chou En-Lai who received a cool reception in Delhi 
said that India and China should settle their border dispute 
in accordance with the principle of co-existence. 
Anti-Government riots broke out in Seoul in which at least 
65 persons were killed and about 300 injured. 


A three-man Bankers Mission, sent under the auspices of 
the World Bank, estimated that Pakistan would need 1.9 
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billion dollars worth of foreign aid during the next five years 
to meet her development requirements. 


An army revolt broke out in Venezuela. 


The Soviet Union rejected the new disarmament and control 
measures offered for negotiation by the United States. 


Premier Senanayake of Ceylon was defeated in Parliament 
on a vote of no-confidence by 84 votes to 61. 


Mr. Abul Kasem Khan, Pakistan’s Minister for Industries, 
said in New York that Pakistan would seek funds from 
her Western allies, rather than borrow from the Reds ata 
low rate of interest. 


The Ceylonese Parliament was dissolved and new elections 
promised for July 20th. 


The Shah of Iran announced that he had invited the Soviet 
President Voroshilov to visit Iran. He further said that 
Premier Khrushchev could also come if he wished. 


The President of Tunisia said that his country might be 
forced to enter the Algerian war of independence if French 
troops continued their repeated aggression against Tunisian 
territory. 


A joint communique issued by the Prime Ministers of 
India and China said that their talks had not resolved the 
differences existing between the two countries. 


Addressing a press conference in New Delhi the Chinese 
Premier rejected Indian claims in Ladakh and said that 
Ladakh belonged ‘“‘by history” to Communist China. 


President Syngman Rhee resigned after a month long 
student revolt in which 145 people were killed and many 
injured. 


The Indian Prime Minister told his Parliament that he 
would not go to war with China to eject her from the 
disputed area. 
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It was reported that India started reducing water supply 
to the Sutlej Valley canals in Pakistan. 


Martial Law was declared in Ankara and Istanbul follow- 
ing student demon trations against the Government ban on 
political activities and the expulsion of the opposition 
leader, Mr. Ismet Inonu. 


Ex-Vice President of Korea, Lee Ki Poong and his family 
died in a suicide pact in Seoul. 


Taking a serious view of Mr. Khrushchev’s recent statement 
on the Pakhtoonistan issue, the Ministerial Council of 
CENTO said in a communique: “It is a matter of deep 
concern that such questions are sometimes used by out- 
side Powers, as a means of interfering in the internal affairs 
of other countries.” 


The Prime Minister of Malaya said that South Africa’s 
apartheid policy concerned the entire Commonwealth. 


American vessels were being boycotted in Arab ports as 
a result of the picketing of a UAR ship by New York 
dockers. 


Addressing a meeting of Pakistanis in London’s Royal 
Albert Hall, President Ayub Khan warned against the 
“inexorable push of the north to move in the direction 
of the warm waters of the Indian Ocean.” 


It was officially announced in Tunis that the Tunisian and 
Soviet Governments “‘have decided to exchange diplomatic 
missions to strengthen their bonds of friendship.” 


At the opening session of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers Conference, the President of Pakistan pleaded 
for a united stand against Communism. 


It was disclosed by Mr. Khrushchev that an American 
plane had been shot down by the Russians on 1 May 
and that he proposed to bring this incident before the 
Security Council. 
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The Prime Minister of Malaya walked out of the informal 
discussions with Mr. Eric Louw, the External Affairs 
Minister of South Africa, on the Union’s racial policies, 


Addressing a public meeting in London, the Prime Minister 
of India said that the racial policies of South Africa might 
shake the very foundations of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. Khrushchev warned Pakistan, Turkey and Norway and 
said that the pilot of the American U-2 plane had stayed 
at Peshawar before taking off for Russian territory. 


President Eisenhower announced that the United States 
would carry out a series of underground nuclear tests to 
improve present methods of detection. 


The U.S. State Department said that an unarmed civilian 
U-2 plane “‘probably”’ flew over the Soviet Union in order 
to obtain information. However, so far as the authorities 
in Washington were concerned, “there was no authorisation 
for any such flight.” 

The Pakistan Foreign Office described as “without founda- 
tion” the Soviet charge that the U-2 plane had stayed on 
for three days in Peshawar before taking off for the Soviet 
Union. 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference agreed 
unanimously that Nigeria should be admitted to the mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth. 


The Soviet Defence Minister warned the United States and 
its ‘accomplices’ regarding the U-2 incident, and said that 
anybody who raises the sword against the Soviet Union, 
would be wiped off the face of the earth. 


The United States State Department declared that the United 
States would stand by its allies, including Pakistan, and 
Turkey, in case of an attack by the Soviet Union. 

President Ayub declared that Pakistan will not be 
browbeaten by the threats made by Premier Khrushchev 
following the U-2 incident. 
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Mr. Eric Louw, South African Minister for External 
Affairs, warned Britain that if the campaign against the 
Union was permitted to continue, its relations with Britain 
would be seriously disturbed. 


The President of Pakistan, attending the Commonwealth 
Conference in London, made a strong plea in favour of 
the right of the non-white people of South Africa to vote 
in the proposed referendum to transform the Union into 
a republic. 


Addressing a press conference, President Eisenhower said 
the United States carried out an aerial intelligence because 
it did not want another ‘‘Pearl Harbour”’. 


The President of Pakistan said at the Commonwealth Con- 
ference that the economic gap between the rich and the 
poor countries should be reduced. The President also made 
an impressive plea for a better understanding between the 
Western Powers on the one hand, and the Arab National- 
ism led by President Nasser of the United Arab Republic, 
on the other. 


The Soviet Government sent protest notes to Norway, 
Britain, and Turkey in connection with the U-2 plane 
incident. 


A joint communique issued at the end of the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers Conference said that bearing in 
mind the fact that such conferences did not normally 
discuss the internal affairs of member-states, the Ministers 
nevertheless took the opportunity of having informal dis- 
cussion on the racial policies of South Africa, with its 
External Affairs Minister, Mr. Eric Louw. 


A statement issued by Mr. Ikramullah, the Foreign Secre- 
tary of Pakistan, said that Pakistan was not responsible for | 
the U-2 plane incident and enquiries showed that no plane. 
had taken off from Peshawar. The statement emphasized 
that the American authorities should ensure that all con- 
cerned refrain from such activities in future. 
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President Eisenhower said at the pre-summit meeting bet- 
ween the Big Three Western Powers that they were ready 
to meet the Soviet Union half way in order to achieve 
world peace. 


The Soviet Union launched a satellite space ship, weighing 
more than four tons and carrying a dummy ‘space man’, 


The Soviet leader, Mr. Khrushchev, threatened to walk out 
of the summit meeting unless the United States declared 
publicly, that she would not fly her planes over Soviet 
territory in future. The Soviet invitation to President 
Eisenhower to visit that country was also withdrawn. 


Mr. Khrushchev said that Russia regretted that it was not 
possible to hold a summit conference but it remained firm 
in favour of peaceful co-existence. The Soviet Premier also 
warned the West with regard to the possibility of his 
signing a separate peace treaty with East Germany. 


The Soviet Union called for an urgent meeting of the 
Security Council to consider “‘aggressive acts” by the 
United States Air Force. 


Afghanistan protested to the United States and Pakistan 
against the violation of its air space by the American U-2 
plane. 


Mr. Harold Macmillan told the British Parliament that he 
blamed the Soviet Premier for the failure of the Summit 
Conference. Referring to Pakistan he said that Britain 
fully supported Pakistan in maintaining its sovereignty 
over areas east of the Durand Line and regarded this as 
the international frontier between Afghanistan and Pakistan. 


Young army cadets marched through the streets of Ankara 
in support of demonstrations against the Government of 
Premier Menderes. 


There were big demonstrations in Tokyo against the signing 
of United States-Japanese Security Treaty. 
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The Foreign Minister of Pakistan said that Pakistan was 
planning to take measures in order to combat increased 
pressure from the Soviet Union following the U-2 inci- 
dent. He further supported Mr. Eisenhower’s plan of open 
skies for reducing suspicion among nations. 


It was disclosed by the Defence Department of the United 
States that the missile-detecter satellite ‘Midas’ had gone 
into orbit around the earth. 


Air Marshal Asghar Khan of Pakistan told the 12th con- 
ference of military advisers of SEATO that conditions in 
South and South East Asia required vigilance from the 
members of the Alliance. 


The Security Council rejected Russia’s charges of aggression 
against the United States with regard to the U-2 incident. 


Prime Minister Kishi of Japan was held a virtual prisoner 
for many hours inside the Diet by thousands of leftist de- 
monstrators. 


The army seized power in Turkey in a pre-dawn coup after 
weeks of anti-government rioting. President Bayar and 
Premier Menderes were held prisoners. 


The Turkish army leaders installed General Gursel, Chair- 
man of the National Union Committee, as the acting Head 
of the State. 


It was disclosed by the Soviet Defence Minister, Mr. 
Malinovsky, that the Soviet Rocket Force had been ordered 
to strike at any bases used by intruding aircraft. 














